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ORCHIDS, CACTI, AND CANDOR 


Editorial Remarks 
by 
JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL 


Editorial parenthood has pleasures which are equal to all the pains of birth. 
Within a week after the appearance of the first number of ARIZONA and the 
WEST in June, our mail tray was filling with letters from the readership. To the 
day of this writing, with subscriptions now at a thousand, more than 200 com- 
munications have been received. We have not pleased everybody. The harvest 
brings varieties of cacti with its bouquets, some thistles with the orchids, but so 
far the compliments exceed the carpings in a proportion that is highly satisfactory 
and mightily satisfying. The editor and his associates cherish the compliments 
and hope to profit from the criticism. Above it all, we wish you to know our 
gratitude for this heartening demonstration of your interest. 

Would it be unseemly for the editor to go a step further and admit that he is 
thrilled by the response? Probably so. This is mid-century, and the All-American 
“soft sell” has been sanctified by gray flannel minds; it has become the dictum of 
taste in our democracy, the benevolent bully of modern behavior. Still there are 
those who speak frankly. A delightful collection of the miscellaneous essays of 
one of Western America’s great historians, Walter Prescott Webb of Texas, was 
published recently and called Am Honest Preface. The title derives from one essay 
in which Professor Webb suggests with humor that there ought to be more 
straight talk and plain words, more candor and less candied hypocrisy in the 
prefaces and forewords of books. Accordingly the editor of ARIZONA and the 
WEST has decided to sprinkle candor into these prefatory remarks as often and 
as liberally as need be. He begins by confessing a sharp appetite for applause of 
the kind that our first issue has evoked. As a college professor trying to launch 
a new quarterly, orchids are exactly his dish. He is pleased to diet on them. 

At this moment, happily, we are quite stuffed. Many correspondents have said 
many nice things. A few, of course, wrote chiefly to tell us that they were glad to 
receive the first number after so long a wait. To our patient friends we promise 
to get on schedule as quickly as possible, and then to stay there. Many subscribers 
seem to like the size and format of the journal. We are happy to hear this be- 
cause, after some torturing thought, we decided against the newer, larger, slick- 
stock format that is being used successfully by several historical quarterlies today. 
We selected a format that is essentially traditional, and frankly we did so for 
two reasons. No periodical coming out of this state, we thought, could be of the 
same size as Arizona Highways and still escape comparison with that superb and 
famous magazine, perhaps the most remarkable publication of its kind in the 
United States. Then, too, we wanted something that would look and handle like 
a book and could be bound annually as such. If some subscribers would prefer 
the larger size with fewer pages, we hope they will understand our position and 
our decision. We feel we have chosen correctly. 
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Many readers were warmly enthusiastic over the turquoise-colored cover and 
the ink drawings used to illustrate the first number. A learned journal, however 
traditional, need not be deadly to the eye. We have planned a spectrum of colors, 
each of them characteristic of the West, for covers of successive issues. Arrange- 
ments ate underway also for contributions of art, both realistic and stylistic, by 
different Western illustrators. If subscriptions mount sufficiently, it may be pos- 
sible in time to carry an occasional full-page, full-color reproduction—a classic 
from the brush of Russell or a Remington or a Leigh, or perhaps the work of 
some contemporary artist. Until we can afford the finest reproduction process, 
however, we will resist all temptation and suggestion. The second best is none 
too good, and the common commercial print simply is not good at all. 

Another dash of candor is appropriate here. Graphic arts, of whatever kind 
and however frequently used, must not be considered an intrinsic feature of our 
publication. First and last, ARIZONA and the WEST will be a journal for read- 
ers; the mere lookers will do better to look elsewhere. We realize that mere look- 
ing has been in vogue in the United States for a generation and more, and that 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best photograph of the year is twice as much in cash 
as the award for the winning book in history. Nonetheless we are convinced that 
ultimately the law of supply and demand will right the scales. A good paragraph 
today is worth a hundred ordinary pictures. Ten years from now, if American 
cameras are still clicking so much faster than the typewriters of talented authors, 
a good sentence may be worth a thousand of them. 

Scores of readers have approved the whole content—or at least they were 
generous enough to say so. Many singled out one or the other of the major articles 
—Professor Rundell’s “Concepts of the Frontier and the West” or Mr. Brandes’ 
“Guide to the History of U. S. Army Installations in Arizona”—and declared 
their favorite to be worth the cost of the entire issue. The chairman of a depart- 
ment of history in one university has asked to obtain Dr. Rundell’s article in suf- 
ficient quantity to use it in courses in historiography, and two veteran scholars 
have called the article the best short review of the controversial “frontier hy- 
pothesis” that they have seen. 

Other subscribers have applauded our plan to dedicate each number to a stu- 
dent of the West whose influence in some way has been significant. Response 
on this is particularly encouraging. It bolsters a belief that acts of recognition 
and appreciation become ever more important as the creeping evils of idol-smash- 
ing and impassioned anonymity wrap their tentacles tighter each day around the 
pillars of individualism in American life. As standardization eradicates the indi- 
vidual and the monster of teamplay dwarfs individual accomplishment, the long 
shadows of the giants fade unlamented from view. The “most unforgettable 
characters,” once numerous, are today a dying race. Some moderns, caught up 
themselves by the octopus of system, may not object; they may even like it so. 
This editor, who perhaps too often puts too much emphasis on too many small 
things, cannot conceal his abhorrence of the drift toward namelessness. It is a 
huge and frightening thing. 
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A few correspondents have been so thoughtful as to remark favorably upon 
the foreword in the first number. Others, having endured the above paragraphs, 
will be relieved to hear that the editor does not intend to write a regular page in 
each issue. It may be hard to believe, but he can recognize the virtues of his own 
silence. In place of the editorial, there soon will be a section to accommodate 
those readers who have something incidental to say that ought to be printed. We 
hope to see this section develop into a simmering, well-seasoned potpourri of 
notes, queries, and comments—a historical “son-of-a-gun stew” into which fanciers 
of the West may throw chunks of information and erudition. The editor will be 
content merely to stir and to taste. 

One subscriber has asked quite seriously why footnotes are necessary in his- 
torical writing. It is an old question. Footnotes need not be read, but they alone 
make it possible to indicate immediately and adequately the primary materials 
and secondary authorities upon which the writer rests his conclusions. And, just 
as important to the scholar, they provide a place where he may insinuate an oc- 
casional statement which he hopes that only particular friends or foes will notice! 
A case in example is the note which adorns this page.* 

When a disquieting communication comes from someone known personally by 
the receiver, it may be possible to dismiss the thing simply by considering the 
source. Undoubtedly this is what should be done with a certain letter from an 
old professional friend at an Eastern university. This letter gives us the only 
downright unpalatable burr in our diet of orchids and thistles. It is not a mes- 
sage of constructive or even specific criticism; rather it is intended to scoff at the 
whole idea of a journal of Western history. The writer does not subscribe to 
ARIZONA and the WEST, but has seen a copy on a colleague’s desk. Remem- 
bering the editor as a student of the American Revolution and the Constitution, 
he deplores “this descent to cactus history.” He proceeds to say that “Western 
nonsense” should be left to “scriptwriters, toy manufacturers, and curious tourists 
who seek release from contemporary problems.” The West, he declares with pon- 
tifical assurance, “never has been and is not now worth the serious attention of the 
thoughtful historian.” Our critic writes well—he always has—but here he 
does not see very clearly. And his gratuitous comments are enough to call a man 
to battle. Indeed, if a little war is developing between historians who feel that 
the West has been “overworked” and those who consider it more than ever a 
magnificent field for research and writing, this editor would remind the debunkers 
that there has been no sign of population movements to the East in recent years. 
If others wish to plow up older fields which they hope may still prove historically 
fertile, we vouchsafe to them that privilege. Historians of the West, fully aware 
that they have a meaningful past to explore, will continue to think for them- 
selves and burn their own cigarettes. 





*Preparation of an article for a learned journal is usually difficult and sometimes a dis- 
heartening process. Contributors to ARIZONA and the WEST should understand that their 
work must be read and evaluated not only by the editor, but also by several busy consultants. 
This takes time. Two copies, or three if possible, should be submitted. Even after an article 


accepted for publication, the editor reserves the right to make small deletions and stylistic 
alterations. 





EDITOR’S DEDICATION 
of this number of ARIZONA and the WEST 


to the memory of 


HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 
1870 - 1953 


“A historical career,” said Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard in his presidential 
address to the American Historical Association in 1950, “can be a great adventure, 
and not in ideas alone.” As one illustration, Morison cited the career of Herbert 
E. Bolton. The choice was apt. An important theorist in that he created the 
historiographical concept of the Southwest “bordeslands” and later developed a 
hemispheric approach to the study of the Americas, Professor Bolton was more 
and more by far than a thinker in the abstract. He was a living engine and a 
legend in his own time. Here, in one potent personality, was an epitome of all 
that is new, big, and bold in the professional scholar. By background a specialist 
in the Ante-Bellum period of United States history with training under Turner 
at Wisconsin and McMaster at Pennsylvania, Bolton came as a young man to the 
University of Texas in 1901 to teach the only unassigned course in a small de- 
partment: the Middle Ages. The following summer he paid the first of many an- 
nual visits to Mexico, learned the language and learned to appreciate the heritage 
of that land, and began making transcripts of colonial documents that grew ulti- 
mately to 65,000 in number. His first article in the American Historical Review— 
“Material for Southwestern History in the Central Archives of Mexico”—ap- 
peared in 1908. By now he had contracted with the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
Ogy to write essays on the native tribes of Texas for Frederick Webb Hodge's 
Handbook of American Indians, and J. Franklin Jameson at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution had asked him to prepare a master guide to the Mexican archives. At forty, 
by making history his pastime as well as his work, he had become the ranking 
student of the Spanish Southwest. 

Leaving Texas in 1909, Bolton taught a year at Stanford and then was called 
to the University of California by H. Morse Stephens, far-visioned chairman of 
history at that expanding institution. Here he remained until retirement at the 
age of seventy. His achievements were phenomenal, and nothing less than this. 
Spending twelve hours or more each day on the campus, he often lectured to as 
many as 1000 students in a single semester. From 1916 on he served as director 
of the Bancroft Library, and under his eye it emerged as the nation’s principal 
center for research in Western American, Mexican, and Latin American history. 
For two decades after the death of Stephens in 1919, Bolton guided the depart- 
ment of history; he manned it with outstanding scholars in the different specialties 
and lifted it to national eminence. “The chief’—the graduate students in his 
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This photograph was taken in the Bancroft Library, University 
of California, shortly before Professor Bolton’s retirement in 
1940. He served as director of the Bancroft Library for twenty- 
four years. The present director, Professor George P. Hammond, 
made the photograph available for reproduction here. 
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famous “round-table” seminar liked to call him El Jefe—supefvised some 300 
master’s theses and 100 doctoral dissertations in a field where an active profes- 
sor's lifetime harvest of protégés is seldom in excess of twenty-five. During the 
summers he traveled thousands of miles in the Southwest and Mexico, by horse 
or mule where necessary, and traced the entire routes of such far-ranging Spanish 
explorers as Coronado, Kino, Portala, Anza, Garcés, and Escalante. His own re- 
search led to enough publication of definitive quality to fill a long shelf, and so 
much in total that he must be recognized as one of the most productive historians 
of the century. Even after retiring he kept an office in the Bancroft, and was deep 
in work on Garcés and Portala when he died in his eighty-second year. The only 
professional function that he shunned was book reviewing, for Bolton was es- 
sentially a builder and had his pleasures in creation rather than in criticism. And 
he had his rewards: ten honorary degrees, the presidency of the American His- 
torical Association, decorations by the King of Spain and by the Pope. Physically 
and psychologically a large man, Herbert E. Bolton was professionally a giant. 
We do not expect to see his like again. 


NOTE: 


Bolton’s life has not yet been fully chronicled, but Russell C. Ewing is currently 
at work on a biography. In 1958 Charles L. Eastlack submitted a Master’s Thesis— 
“Herbert E. Bolton, 1870-1953: His Ideas and Practice as a Historian of the Amer- 
icas’—at the University of Texas. In 1949 Bolton delivered a short autobiographical 
address, ““The Confessions of a Wayward Professor,” which appeared in The Americas, 
v. 6 (1950) pp. 359-62. Memorial essays have been written by several of his out- 
standing students: John W. Caughey in Pacific Historical Review, v. 22 (1953), pp. 
109-12; George P. Hammond in The Americas, v. 9 (1953), pp. 391-98; Lawrence 
Kinnaird in California Historical Quarterly, v. 32 (1953), pp. 97-103; and J. Fred 
Rippy in Southwest Review, v. 39 (1954), pp. 166-71. See also W. J. Griffith’s 
obituary in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 40 (1953), pp. 185-86. A large 
collection of newspaper obituaries has been presented to the Southwest Museum in 
Los Angeles by one of Bolton’s daughters, Mrs. Francis L. Appleton of Pasadena. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS 
OF HERBERT E. BOLTON 


A full bibliography of Bolton’s works to 1945 appears in Greater America: Essays 
in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton, published that year by the University of Cali- 
fornia and edited by Adele Ogden and Engel Sluiter. This book also carries a 124- 
page bibliography of the writings of his students. A two-volume collection of essays, 
New Spain and the Anglo-American West, was published privately in Los Angeles 
and presented to Bolton in 1932 to commemorate his presidency of the American 
Historical Association. 


Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal Archives of Mexico. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution, 1913. 553 pp. 


Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780. Cleveland: Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1914. 2 vols. 


Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century: Studies in Spanish Colonial History and Admin- 
istration. University of California Press, 1915. 501 pp. 


Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706. New York: Scribner's, 1916. 487 pp. 


“The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies.” American Historical 
Review. Vol. 23 (October, 1917), pp. 42-61. 
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Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta: A Contemporary Account of the Beginnings 
of California, Sonora, and Arizona by Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, S. J., Pioneer Mis- 
stonary, Explorer, Cartographer, and Ranchman, 1683-1711. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1919. 2 vols. 


(With Thomas Maitland Marshall). The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. 609 pp. 


The Spanish Borderlands: A Chronicle of Old Florida and the Southwest. Yale University 
Press, 1921. 320 pp. (Vol. 23 of Chronicles of America). 


Historical Memoirs of New California, by Fray Francisco Paléu, O.F.M. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1926. 4 vols. 


Fray Juan Crespi, Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774. University of California 
Press, 1927. 402 pp. 


History of the Americas: A Syllabus with Maps. Boston: Ginn, 1928. 314 pp. New edition of 
365 pp. in 1935. 


“Defensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the Borderlands.” Pp. 1-42 in The 
Trans-Mississippi West: Papers Read at a Conference Held at the University of Colorado, 
June 18-21, 1929. Edited by James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. University 
of Colorado, 1930. 


Anza’s California Expeditions. University of California Press, 1930. 5 vols. 


Font’s Complete Diary: A Chronicle of the Founding of San Francisco. University of California 
Press, 1931. 552 pp. 


Conees of Empire: The Story of the Founding of San Francisco. New York: Knopf, 1931. 

334 pp. 

“The Epic of Greater America.” American Historical Review. Vol. 38 (April, 1933), 
pp. 448-74. (Presidential address to American Historical Association in 1932). 


“The Black Robes of New Spain.” Catholic Historical Review. Vol. 21 (October, 1935), 
pp. 257-82. 


Rim of Christendom: A Biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. 644 pp. 


Wider Horizons of American History. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 191 pp. 
(A collection of Bolton’s four major articles, previously published and already cited in 
this bibliography). 


Coronado on the Turquoise Trail: Knight of Pueblos and Plains. University of New Mexico 
Press, 1949. 491 pp. (Also published in 1949 as Coronado, Knight of Pueblo and Plains 
by Whittlesey House of New York). 


Pageant in the Wilderness: The Story of the Escalante Expedition to the Interior Basin, 1776. 
Salt Lake City: Utah State Historical Society, 1950. 256 pp. 





ANGLO OBSERVERS 


OF THE SOUTHWEST BORDERLANDS, 


1825-1890: 


THE RISE OF A CONCEPT 


by 


BURL NOGGLE 


Professor Noggle, who received the Ph.D. degree at Duke University, teaches 
American history at New Mexico State University in Las Cruces. His particular 
interest is the social history of the Southwest. 


“Southwest,” alone or with qualifying adjectives, almost defies definition.’ But what- 
ever the name or definition, one historical fact about the Southwest is evident: within 
its limits, two diverse cultures have met and, in varying degrees, have mingled. As 
Professor Herbert E. Bolton pointed out years ago, in the nineteenth century a Span- 
ish-American stream of civilization that had flowed north from Mexico met an Anglo- 





*See J. W. Caughey, “The Spanish Southwest,” in Merrill Jensen (ed.), Regionalism in 
America (U. of Wisconsin Press, 1952), pp. 173-86, for a succinct discussion of the area and the 
various attempts made to define and to characterize it. In Our Southwest (New York: Knopf, 
1940), pp. 3-19, Erna Fergusson has an illuminating chapter called “What Is the Southwest?” 
She writes: “There is no argument about the twin states of New Mexico and Arizona. They are 
Southwest” (p. 6). She finds qualifications necessary, however, for areas outside these two states. 
Lawrence Clark Powell has written recently of the Southwest as ‘the lands lying west of the 
Pecos, north of the Border, south of the Mesa Verde and the Grand Canyon, and east of the 
mountains which wall off Southern California and make it a land in itself” (“A Southwestern 
Century,” Arizona Highways, Match 1958, p. 1). Powell’s definition, which places New Mexico 
near the center of the Southwest, illustrates Caughey’s remark that “Charles F. Lummis, Lansing 
Bloom, Erna Fergusson, and company have given vigorous endorsement to the principles that the 
Southwest is New Mexico-centered” (““The Spanish Southwest,” Joc.cit., p. 173). The author of 
this paper is content to join such an illustrious company in the belief that the Southwest is New 
Mexican-centered, Ultimately, however, J. Frank Dobie is probably correct in his conclusion 
that “the principal areas of the Southwest are, to have done with air-minded reservations, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, most of Texas, some of Oklahoma, and anything else north, south, east, or 
west that anybody wants to bring in. The boundaries of culture and rainfall never follow survey 
oo See his cas to Life and Literature of the Southwest (Southern Methodist U. Press, 

52), pp. 13-14. 
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American stream flowing west from the United States.” Wherever these two streams 
converged, Spanish names, words, food, architecture, customs and people have in- 
fluenced, and in turn been influenced by, the culture of the Anglos, notably in what 
is now Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. 

This belt of states falls within what Bolton called the “Spanish borderlands,” an 
area that Bolton lived in and walked over and wrote about, and an area that—in 
American historiography—Bolton himself created.* After Bolton formulated his 
concept of the borderlands as the northern frontier of the Spanish Empire in America 
—but also as a place where Spanish culture met that of the Anglo*—dozens of his 
students and other historians continued to find the borderlands a rich field of investi- 
gation.® In recent years, also, the unique culture of the borderlands has more and more 
been dissected by ethnologists, sociologists, and others both amateur and professional.® 





* Bolton made this observation many times in print. See in particular his 1929 essay, ‘““Defen- 
sive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the Borderlands,” in J. F. Willard and C. B. 
Goodykoontz (eds.), The Trans-Mississippi West (Boulder: U. of Colorado, 1930), pp. 1-42, 
and — in Wider Horizons of American History (New York: Appleton-Century, 1939), 
pp. 56-106. 


* As J. W. Caughey has said, Bolton “is to be credited with effective discovery of the Spanish 
borderlands as a field for historical research. The name is his. It refers to what was the northern 
fringe of the Spanish empire in America, from Florida and Georgia on the Atlantic to the Cali- 
vipa) on rl Pacific.” See his “Herbert Eugene Bolton,” Pacific Historical Review, v. 22 

53), p. 110. 


*Bolton’s volume in the Chronicles of America series, The Spanish Borderlands (Yale U. 
Press, 1921), pp. iii-vi, contains a suggestive summary of how “the imprint of Spain’s sway is 
still deep and clear” north of the Rio Grande. In “Defensive Spanish Expansion and the Sig- 
nificance of the Borderlands,” Joc.cét., p. 55, Bolton noted that the borderlands “have had a 
picturesque, a romantic, and an important history. They had special significance as parts of the 
- Spanish Empire, they are unique as the meeting place of two streams of European civilization, 
they have been potent factors in the interrelations between nations.” See American Historical 
Review, v. 17 (1912), p. 460, for a brief reference to what a recent student, Charles L. Eastlack, 
considers “an important early formulation (1911) of Bolton’s credo in Southwestern history.” 
Eastlack’s study—“Herbert Eugene Bolton, 1870-1953: His Ideas and Practice as a Historian of 
the Americas” —is an unpublished Master’s Thesis (U. of Texas, 1958). 


* See Harvard Guide to American History (Harvard U. Press, 1954), pp. 282-83, 290-91, and 
295-96 for bibliographical entries under what the editors call the “Spanish Borderlands.” It is 
impossible to say precisely how many of these titles stem directly from Bolton’s influence. Bol- 
ton’s own name appears thirteen times. For more specific indication of the work of his students, 
see C. W. Hackett et al., New Spain and the Anglo-American West (Los Angeles, 1932) , a two- 
volume memorial to Bolton in the year of his presidency of the American Historical Association; 
and Adele Ogden and Engel Sluiter (eds.) , Greater America: Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene 
Bolton (U. of California Press, 1945), a memorial by later students at the time of Bolton’s re- 
tirement. 


* The best single guide to these studies is Lyle Saunders, A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cul- 
tural Relations in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1944). This is a bibliography of the entire 
Southwest, not merely New Mexico, and can be supplemented by the current bibliographies 
which appear periodically in the New Mexico Quarterly and the Arizona Quarterly. Besides 
Dobie’s Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest, already cited, one may profitably consult 
Mabel Major et al., Southwest Heritage: A Literary History with Bibliography (Albuquerque, 
rev. ed. 1948), and Walter S. Campbell [Stanley Vestal], The Book Lover's Southwest (U. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1955). A suggestive sampling of quasi-historical works would include H. W. 
Bentley, A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English with Especial Reference to the American 
Southwest (New York, 1932); T. M. Pearce, “The English Language in the Southwest,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, v.7 (1932), pp. 210-32; P. S. Taylor, Ax American-Mexican Fron- 
tier: Nueces County, Texas (U. of North Carolina Press, 1934); Rexford Newcomb, Spanish 
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While Bolton was the first professional scholar to make explicit the background out of 
which this culture emerged, the work of the great pioneer in Southwestern historiog- 
raphy, Hubert Howe Bancroft, must never be minimized.’ But the meeting of Span- 
ish-American with Anglo-American began almost a century before Bolton’s first pub- 
lication.* Throughout the nineteenth century Anglo-American travelers were pene- 
trating that vast area that gradually became known as the Southwest. The literary 
products of these travels merit some attention from a perspective that they have 
scarcely received. Those dealing with New Mexico seem especially to merit further 
study. By the early years of the nineteenth century, when Anglo adventurers first con- 





Colonial Architecture in the United States (New York, 1937); Sigurd A. Johansen, ‘The Social 
Organization of Spanish-American Villages,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, v. 23 
(1942), pp. 151-59; C. P. Loomis and Olen Leonard, Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity: El Cerrito, New Mexico (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture Rural Life 
Studies, No. 1, 1941); Donovan Senter, “Acculturation Among New Mexican Villages in Com- 
parison to Adjustment Patterns of Other Spanish-Speaking Americans,” Rural Sociology, v, 10 
(1945), pp. 31-47; J. H. Burma, Spanish Speaking Groups in the United States (Duke U. Press, 
1954); Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care: The Case of the Spanish Speaking 
People in the Southwest (New York, 1954); and Ramon E. Ruiz, “Spain in California: Facts 
and Fantasy in the State’s History,” Frontier, v. 8 (September 1957), pp. 15-16. Several good un- 
published studies are Sigurd A. Johansen, “Rural Social Organization in a Spanish-American 
Culture Area” (Doctoral Dissertation, U. of Wisconsin, 1941); Paul A. F, Walter, “A Study of 
Isolation and Social Change in Three Spanish Speaking Villages of New Mexico” (Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Stanford U., 1938); Ozzie Simmons, “Anglo-Americans and Mexican-Americans in 
South Texas: A Study in Dominant-Subordinate Group Relations” (Doctoral Dissertation, Har- 
vard U., 1952); and Carolyn Zeleny, “Relations between Lyrae eye and Anglo-Ameri- 
can in New Mexico” (Doctoral Dissertation, Yale U., 1944). Among the many novelists who 
have written on Anglo-Spanish themes in the Southwest, Harvey Fergusson is probably the most 
perceptive. He seems to understand the Southwest better than many of its historians do. See his 
Followers of the Sun: A Trilogy (New York: Knopf, 1936), p. v, for remarks on “the racial 
and cultural border where the Spanish-America of the South meets the Northern Anglo-America 
in a contact that is still a vital thing.” Fergusson’s novels of New Mexico make Anglo-Spanish 
life there indeed a vital thing. 


* Bancroft, of course, was no more than Bolton a historian of the Southwest per se; the outlook 
of both men transcended any one region, Still, as Stanley T. Williams has noted in his exhaus- 
tive study of things Spanish in American literature: “Presumably the studies of . . . Bancroft... 
with their center in the Southwest, turned the tide of interest” toward a deeper appreciation of 
Spain’s impact upon America. See The Spanish Background of American Literature (Yale U. 
Press, 1955), v. 1, p. 158. While Bolton originated “Spanish borderlands” as a historical ex- 
pression, Bancroft “considered the Southwest to be without boundaries” (ibid., p. 161). This 
attitude was entirely consistent with Bolton’s interpretation of the borderlands as a meeting 
place of diverse peoples. One can only agree with Williams that, whatever Bancroft’s faults, “we 
cannot approach the study of . . . the borderlands without him” (#bid., p. 162). Finally, note 
J. W. Caughey’s claim that “in the historiography of Western America no name is writ larger 
than Hubert Howe Bancroft. . . . Chiefly by resort to the archives of Spain and Mexico, which 
were neglected by Bancroft and all his contemporaries, this generation’s scholars have remedied 
the Bancroft account through a series of spot studies and monographs. No one, however, has un- 
dertaken to re-do the entire job, and Bancroft remains the largest and the basic contributor to the 
history of Spanish North America.”—‘Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of Western America,” 
American Historical Review, v. 50 (1945), p. 465. Caughey reaffirmed this summation in his 
full-scale biography of Bancroft published in 1946 by the U. of California Press. 


* “Spanish-American” and “Anglo-American” admittedly are broad and inexact terms. Difficult 
to define, they are even more difficult to get along without. As used in this paper, “Spanish” and 
“Spanish-American” basically refer to the culture and people in the borderlands with a pre- 
dominantly Spanish background, “Anglo-American”—or “Anglo,” as common usage has it in 
the Southwest—refers to the culture and people that moved west into the borderlands from the 
a seaboard and that.was predominantly northwest European in background, especially 

nglish. 
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tacted it, Spanish-American culture had existed for more than two centuries in New 
Mexico. Today, New Mexico more than any other state retains the unique mixture of 
Anglo and Spanish-American life that so characterizes the borderlands of the South- 
west. A study of the attitudes and reactions of Anglo-American travelers who entered 
New Mexico in the nineteenth century, and experienced contact and sometimes con- 
flict with the Spanish-American already there, perhaps can add to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Southwest and its culture. Further, such a study will demonstrate 
certain variations on American thought in the nineteenth century, particularly on 
nationalism, expansionism, racism, manifest destiny, and related concepts. Finally — 
and what is the essence of this paper — the accounts of these travelers display a grow- 
ing consciousness through the century that in the borderlands an Anglo-Spanish cul- 
ture was developing — one that by 1890 had begun to attract, nay to captivate, the 
artist and the scholar. It is clear that by 1890 the cultural reality of the borderlands, 
and the intellectual response to them for a near-century, led quite logically to the 
studies of Bolton and others who were to become so conscious of the Anglo-Spanish 


Southwest.® 
Ge 


Fur trappers were among the first travelers from the United States to enter the 
Southwest. One of the earliest was James Ohio Pattie, member of a frontier family 
that for three generations, from Virginia to Kentucky to Missouri, had “moved on- 
ward as the border advanced, always hovering upon the outskirts of civilization.””° 
On October 20, 1824, still moving west, Pattie entered the valley of Taos in New 
Mexico." Six years afterward, in a book that has become a classic in frontier litera- 
ture, Pattie recalled his impressions of Taos and its people. “The door-way of the 
room ... was crowded with men, women and children who stared at us, as though they 
had never seen white men before — there being in fact, much to my surprise and dis- 
appointment, not one white person among them.”'? Pattie may have seen only Indians 





* Bolton himself published very little relating to the Anglo period (since 1846) of the South- 
west. But many of his students have, and of course Bolton was acutely aware—and made others 
aware—of the Anglo impact upon Spanish life in the Southwest after 1846. A letter from Bol- 
ton in 1910 suggests at least one problem, pertinent here, that he faced during his career: “I 
mean [he wrote] to set my students upon the broader Southwestern problems, rather than the 
more local ones, in so far as they can handle them. Personally, and so far as Texas is concerned, 
I hope to put together something on Texas as a Spanish province, at any rate before 1800. The 
period after 1800 is in many ways the most profitable, but I began with the other, and would 
like to make something out of it. . . . Outside of Texas there are worlds of topics and stuff . . . 
I am entirely honest in saying that the Texas period after 1800 is the richer end of that field, and 
that I am sorry that I am not in that rather than the other. Of course, I have intended to get to 
that sooner or later, but Lord, life is too short, and I am fearfully slow.” — Bolton to Prof. 
Eugene C. Barker, Apr. 15, 1910 (File 1: Barker Letters; E, C. Barker Texas History Center 
Archives, U. of Texas). The letter is cited in Eastlack, op.cét., pp. 16-17. 


* Editor's introduction to Pattie’s ‘Personal Narrative” in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early West- 
ern Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1904-07), v. 18, p. 10. 


* Pattie’s “Personal Narrative,” /oc.cit., pp. 73-74, with punctuation slightly altered for clarity. 
* Ibid., p. 74. 
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at the door; whether he saw Spaniards or Mexicans, and chose not to call them white, 
is not certain. What is clear, however, is his naive astonishment upon finding these 
people of Taos to be different from himself: “I had expected to find no difference, be- 
tween these people and our own, but their language. I was never so mistaken.” Their 
clothes, their “few firearms,” even the way they rode their horses— all were un- 
familiar to Pattie.** 

Pattie’s reaction illustrates one theme the Anglo-American traveler would express 
many times in the years ahead: surprise that the people of the Southwest were “dif- 
ferent.” Not only were the inhabitants different; usually, to the Anglo traveler, they 
were beneath contempt. Here also Pattie gave early expression to the typical Anglo- 
American attitude. But otherwise Pattie’s narrative reveals hardly any of the intel- 
lectual responses that shortly began to emerge from the ever multiplying journals 
and recollections of travelers in these borderlands. Pattie, not one to meditate upon 
large themes, is significant in the history of the borderlands less for what he saw or 
expressed than for what he did while there. Pattie was a trapper and trader of furs, 
one of that “reckless breed” of men whose entry into the great Southwest in the 
1820's carried a historical meaning far beyond the understanding that any trapper 
could have possessed.’* For all the merits of his graphic narrative, Pattie did not and 
could not see that he was an agent of culture. Awareness of a borderland would not 
emerge until more of a borderland than existed in 1825 had itself emerged. 

Meantime, even before Pattie reached Taos, another kind of traveler from the 
Mississippi Valley had entered a wedge whereby Anglo-American civilization would 
penetrate the Southwest. Since the early years of the nineteenth century, merchants 
from the United States had tried to establish trade relations between Missouri and the 
northern provinces of New Spain. By the middle of the 1820's, the Santa Fe trade had 
become a lucrative reality, and Anglo-American goods were pouring into New 
Mexico.’® With the goods came traders, and with both came manifestations of the 
Anglo-American way of life. But few, if any, of these early Anglo traders seem to have 
been aware that they or any who should follow them would contribute to a cultural 
fusion. 


**R. G. Cleland describes the arrival of Jedediah Smith and his party at San Gabriel mission in 
California in 1826 (an action comparable and contemporary with Pattie’s) : “The trappers’ ar- 
rival at the flourishing but isolated mission represented the first encounter of the rough, ragged, 
westward-moving vanguard of the Anglo-American frontier with what had once been the out- 
posts of Spanish empire at the end of the continent. None recognized that Smith’s appearance in 
California marked the completion of the Anglo-American’s long march across the continent, the 
fulfillment of his age-old search for a highway to the western sea, the extension of the Wilder- 
ness Trace to the ‘extreme end of the great West.” — This Reckless Breed of Men: Trappers 
and Fur Traders of the Southwest (New York: Knopf, 1950), p. 71. 


* Thwaites’ remarks, in his introduction to Pattie’s “Personal Narrative,” are an apt illustra- 
tion of how the historian later could readily see — and in this case also evaluate — what Pattie 
did not see at the time. Thwaites wrote of Pattie’s “graphic picture of the contact between two 
civilizations in the Southwest, with the inevitable encroachment of the more progressive race.” — 
Early Western Travels, vy. 18, pp. 18-19. 


* Ray Allen Billington, The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860 (New York: Harper, 1956), 
pp. 23-40, gives an able and recent summary of the early years of the Santa Fe trade. 
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In 1825 Congress approved the use of $10,000 for the marking of a road from 
Missouri to New Mexico, as well as $20,000 “to defray the expenses of treating with 
the Indians for their consent to the establishment and use thereof. . . .”17 One of the 
three commissioners chosen to supervise the work was George W. Sibley. Born in 
Massachusetts in 1782, Sibley by this time had lived for twenty years along the Mis- 
souri frontier. During four of those years he had seen the Santa Fe trade “stream by his 
door.”** There on the frontier, according to one recent estimate, Sibley “pondered 
over Montesquieu . . . ; kept up his subscription to the National Intelligencer; {ac- 
quired a} ... perfect file of Niles’ National Register; and, in season and out, wrote 
letters and essays for whoever would publish.”?* It was Sibley who wrote the report of 
the Santa Fe Road Commissioners when their task was done, but not even this edu- 
cated man could envision cultural exchange resulting from the path of commerce that 
he had helped to lay out. Sibley did write that the Commissioners “could not mechan- 
ically locate and mark out a Road of such extent, through such a country, and for such 
an object, without feeling some interest in, and forming some estimate of its prob- 
able future usefulness.” But Sibley’s only advice was that “this highway between 
nations” should be made “open, plain . .. and direct [and] ... free in its whole extent 
from every obstruction.” By this he meant, of course, the removal of control by the 
Indians.”* 

Sibley’s italicized expression appears to be quite representative of the views of 
Anglo traders who entered the Southwest in the first decade of trade.” Their wagons 
were thought of as merely vessels of commerce between two nations. That those 
wagons were harbingers of an Anglo civilization, soon to mingle with the Spanish- 


American of New Mexico, Sibley and his contemporaries did not envisage.”* As with 





* Register of Debates, 18th Congress, 2nd Session, v. 1, appendix, p. 102. See Kate Gregg 
(ed.), The Road to Santa Fe: The Journal and Diaries of George Champlin Sibley and Others 
pertaining to the Surveying and Marking of a Road from the Missouri Frontier to the Settlements 
of New Mexico, 1825-1827 (Albuquerque, 1952), for an introduction relating the background 
of discussion that led to the passage of the bill, See also Sister Mary Loyola, The American Oc- 
cupation of New Mexico, 1821-1852 ( Albuquerque, 1939), pp. 9-15. 


* The Road to Santa Fe, p. 9. 
” 1bid., p. 15. 

” Ibid., p. 205. 

* Ibid., pp. 205-206. 


* See the collection of diaries and reports of Anglo travelers into Santa Fe in A. B. Hulbert 
(ed.), Southwest on the Turquoise Trail: The First Diaries on the Road to Santa Fe (Denver, 
1933). Sibley’s diary is included (pp. 133-74). 


* See, for example, Thomas James, Three Years Among the Indians and the Mexicans (St. 
Louis, 1916), and The Journal of Jacob Fowler (New York, 1898), both of which are quite 
barren of comments upon contact between Anglo and Spanish-American. For expressions of 
concern over profits and taxes, see especially pp, 175-182 (“Alphonso Wetmore’s Diary of 
1828”) in Southwest on the Turquoise Trail. 
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the fur trappers, the merchants were not prone to speculate upon much beyond the im- 
mediate problems of taxes to the Mexican government and revenue for themselves. 
But even more than the trappers the Santa Fe traders contributed to the creation of 
a borderland. 

Santa Fe and Taos in the 1820's lay along the outer edge of the Anglo advance into 
the Southwest.** Meantime, farther west in California and to the east in Texas, Anglo 
and Spanish-American were also coming together.”® In California in the 1820's, some 
four thousand Mexicans, grouped mostly along the coastline, lived out their somnolent 
lives largely beyond influence from the outside world.2* Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, however, sea-going traders from the United States had begun to 
touch this remote land. From these and subsequent commercial contacts, from a cer- 
tain concern over possible Russian designs on the area, and finally from the intrusion 
of Anglo fur trappers, California came ever more within the scope of Anglo interest.?" 
By the 1830's the Anglo traveler was appearing more and more in this westernmost 
fringe of the Southwest. By mid-century, a borderland was emerging in California, 
and Anglo-Americans were becoming predominant in it just as in New Mexico— 
but yet they were shaped by the Spanish civilization around them. 





* A highly suggestive item, offering considerable substantiation of the Anglo migration into 
New Mexico in the first half of the nineteenth century is Fray Angélico Chavez, “New Names in 
New Mexico, 1820-1850,” El Palacio, v. 64 (1957), pp. 291-318. From “baptismal and mar- 
riage data” taken from the “pre-1850 mission registers and related papers in the Santa Fe 
archdiocesan archives,” Fray Chavez lists “newcomers to New Mexico” who “arrived in the 
Mexican Period, 1820-1846, and in the four American years preceding the erection of Santa Fe 
as a diocese in 1850.” He writes: “The addition of new names during this thirty-year period is 
amazing .... No less astounding is their variety, for new Spanish or Mexican surnames are ex- 
ceeded by the number of French-Canadian, U. S. American, and some North European aggrega- 
tions. The goodly number of Americans in New Mexico prior to the arrival of Kearny’s Army in 
1846 is of itself significant, and these consist only of those who came in contact with the Church 
through baptism or marriage. There must have been more who . . . went unrecorded. Another 
revelation is the fact that Taos with its environments was the very center of this new migration. 
Next comes Santa Fe, but a far second, while the Rio Abajo south of the capital has relatively 
few accretions.” (Ibid., pp. 291-92). For a list of American citizens living in Taos in 1841, see 
Sister Mary Loyola, op. cst., p. 34. 


* The focus of this paper is New Mexico, the heart of the Southwest borderlands. California 
and Texas, though integral parts of the borderlands, require more analysis than the limits of this 
paper allow. They are mentioned here and at subsequent points only in order that proper per- 
spective may be maintained. 


* Their population estimate is from Billington, The Far Western Frontier, p. 5, For a discus- 
sion of life in Mexican California early in the nineteenth century, see ibid., pp. 5-13. Ramon E. 
Ruiz, in “Spain in California: Facts and Fantasy in the State’s History,” pp. 15-16, has some 
caustic comments on the myth of a pastoral California in the days of Spanish rule. Ruiz’s article 
also is highly pertinent to modern conditions: Although “by 1900 California was as Anglo- 
Protestant as her sister states,” since World War II there has been a discovery of the Mexican 
heritage in Southern California which “may yet justly claim as its own the dual heritage of 
Spanish myth.” 


* R. G. Cleland, “The Early Sentiment for the Annexation of California: An Account of the 
Growth of American Interest in California, 1835-1846,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 
18 (1914), pp. 3-4, 8-9. See also his Reckless Breed, p. 67; and Stanley T. Williams, op. cit., 
v. 1, p. 34. 
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The Anglo-American’s thoughts about California by the 1840's often had intimate 
connection with his thoughts about Texas.”* As the northernmost part of the Spanish 
Empire in America, Texas had hovered on the southwestern fringe of Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlement. Indeed, Texas had been large in Anglo-American contemplation for 
many years before the 1840’s.?° In the 1820's, Austin’s migrations brought Anglo- 
American consciousness of Texas to a new level. “Texas fever” sent Anglo-Americans 
pouring in; confict between Anglo and Spanish-American increased in this borderland 
until, as Professor Ray A. Billington has expressed it, “Revolution and Texan inde- 
pendence followed as naturally as day follows night. Peoples of such divergent cul- 
tural backgrounds could no more maintain harmony under conditions that existed in 
Texas than could lions and lambs when penned together.”*° The success of the Texas 
Revolution thrust the Anglo-American frontier up against the Far Southwest, and 
the region came at once into the scope of Anglo ambition. Thought about the West, 
both the northern and southern extremities of it, took on a new vibrancy and ferment 
in the 1840's. Visions and expectations of America’s future began to transcend even 
Texas. “Manifest destiny” — America’s mission toward supposedly inferior peoples 
— was the concept that found expression and that exercised profound influence upon 
events.** 

While Anglo thoughts and travelers turned toward Western horizons, Anglo cul- 
ture was moving into New Mexico as the trader and his wagons came down the trail 
from Missouri. One Anglo-American trader of the 1840’s was James J. Webb. Pro- 
fessor Ralph P. Bieber describes him as “one of those enterprising merchants . . . who 
... were the medium for the introduction of Anglo-American ideas and customs into 
a land which for two centuries and a half had been under the influence of an Hispanic- 
American civilization.”*? This evaluation is from the hindsight of the historian; 
Webb himself, at the time he was in New Mexico, appears to have been quite un- 





* Cleland’s “Early Sentiment for Annexation of California,” Joc. cit., pp. 21, 144-45. See also 
N. A. Graebner, Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental Expansion (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1955), for extensive discussion of this and related points. 


* Stanley T. Williams (op. cét., v. 1, pp. 11-12, 23), has written: “From the moment of their 
arrival, New Spain was the [English] colonists’ neighbor; its proximity could not be ignored.” 
Williams sees evidence of a “a subtle, powerful, and almost inarticulate influence” of things 
Spanish upon Anglo-American thought during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
“Franklin, Jefferson, and John Adams were necessarily analysts of Spain’s statesmanship, and 
aoa even the ordinary citizen had been made uneasy by her persistent prowling on the periphery 
of his country.” 


* Billington, Far Western Frontier, p. 166. See pp. 116-42 for a vivid discussion of the cul- 
tural clashes that led to the Revolution. A basic work pertinent here is Samuel H. Lowrie, Cu/- 
ture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835 (Columbia U. Press, 1932). 


™ The literature on these subjects is, of course, extensive. An outstanding work on these and 
other themes in the history of the West is H. N. Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Myth (Harvard U. Press, 1950). Graebner’s Empire on the Pacific is a recent work 
of major importance that deals with these themes. See his bibliographical essay, especially pp. 
262-65, for evaluation of secondary books and articles. 


* Editor’s introduction to Webb’s Adventures in the Santa Fe Trade, 1844-47 (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1931), p. 36. 
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aware of his role as medium. To this businessman, he and his fellow Anglos were 
simply traders, coming to New Mexico to profit, then returning to “the States.” Never 
in his journal did he indicate any awareness of a spread of Anglo civilization, destined 
or otherwise, nor of a meeting between diverse cultures. Webb's failure to recognize 
his contribution to what would soon be a visible borderland culture is perhaps one 
index of the immaturity of that culture even after two decades of the Santa Fe trade.** 

But why should Webb see cultural fusion when his renowned contemporary, Josiah 
Gregg, also failed to detect or to anticipate it? Paul Horgan has suggested that Gregg 
“might be called the intellectual frontiersman of the natural world.” According to 
Horgan, this southwestern traveler of the 1830's and 1840's “was analyzing, reason- 
ing, recording; he was observing the conditions of natural life. . .. He was the theorist, 
the man of mind, in the West-rolling procession of men of action.”** Yet, in Com- 
merce of the Prairies, his great frontier classic dealing in large part with the Santa Fe 
trade, Gregg nowhere reveals any awareness whatsoever of a borderland, nowhere 
talks about two cultures meeting.*® His Diary and Letters, covering later years in the 
Southwest, are similarly unrevealing. 

Then came 1846. In this “year of decision,” as Bernard DeVoto has called it, the 
United States went to war with Mexico, and subsequently acquired its continental 
domain. But the war was also decisive in the creation of an Anglo-Spanish Southwest. 
The trapper and trader had been in the first wave of Anglo-Americans entering the 
Southwest; now came the soldier in the Army of the West as the second.** From the 
military occupation, and the territorial status that followed in 1850, a cultural border- 
land began to emerge in New Mexico and Arizona in ever more tangible form. An 
imprecise awareness of this appears in certain journals kept by men in the Army of 
the West, though this is often obscured by more frequent comments on nationalism, 
manifest destiny, and America’s mission of regeneration among a backward people. 
And other soldiers, who failed to anticipate a fusion of diverse peoples, at least showed 
an understanding of the diversity that existed between the established Spaniard and 
the intruding Anglo. 

One soldier, who expressed sentiments similar to those found in other journals and 
memoirs, was John T. Hughes, a member of tue expedition led by General Alexander 
W. Doniphan south from Santa Fe to Chihuahua in 1846. In his account of that cam- 
paign, published in 1847, Hughes wrote: “... the starred and striped banner of a 





* The nearest Webb came in his journal to an observation on a meeting of two cultures was 
his remark about a meal served to him just after he reached New Mexico in the fall of 1844: 
“Our bill of fare was the usual dishes of chili colorado, beans, atole, tortillas, etc., Americanized 
by the addition of bacon, ham, coffee, and bread.” — Ibid., p. 66. 


* Paul Horgan, “Josiah Gregg Himself,” in M. G. Fulton (ed.), Diary and Letters of Joseph 
Gregg (U. of Oklahoma Press, 1941-44), v. 1, pp. 30, 36-37. 


* Max L. Moorehead has edited the most recent edition of Commerce of the Prairies (U. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1954). It first appeared in two volumes in 1844. 


* On the Army of the West in New Mexico and elsewhere, see R. P. Bieber’s introduction in 
George R. Gibson, Journal of a Soldier Under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846-1847 (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1935), pp. 17-107. Cf. Sister Mary Loyola, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 
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free people is being borne over almost one thousafd miles of trackless waste, and the 
principles of republicanism and civil liberty are about to be proclaimed to a nation 
fast sinking in slavery’s arms and fast closing her eyes upon the last expiring lights 
of religion, science, and liberty.”*7 Here, in characteristic language, is a basic theme in 
the literature of the Army of the West — that this Army was carrying a different and 
a superior civilization into a backward area. Implicit throughout Hughes’ narrative is 
the view that the Anglo would at the least absorb, at the most drive out, the Spanish 
way of life — rather than blend with it. 

Meantime, a clear expression of awareness that in 1846 diverse peoples had come 
together in Santa Fe appeared in the journal of George Gibson, a lawyer and news- 
paper editor lately from Missouri, and now a soldier in the conquest.°* Gibson found 
the houses of Santa Fe to be quite unlike, and inferior to, those back east. Further, 
“the people lack that neatness and show of wealth, that taste and refinement which we 
left in ‘the States’... .”°® After several weeks in Santa Fe, Gibson noted that “there 
was nothing to interest us except a Spanish dance, which afforded some entertainment 
from its novelty and singularity.”*° In January of 1847 Gibson was in El Paso, and he 
found it to be “different from anything in New Mexico or the United States. . . .”*” 

When John T. Hughes reached El Paso, he too found it less than Americanized, but 
hoped it soon would receive such a blessing. “If this valley were cultivated by an 
energetic American population,” Hughes thought, “it would yield, perhaps, ten times 
the quantity of wine and fruits at present produced.” If the “wholesome influences 
and protection of our Republican Institutions” were extended to the area, “an Ameri- 
can population, possessing American feelings and speaking an American language, 
would soon spring up here.” It would, concluded Hughes, “be an act of charity to rid 
these people of their present governors and throw around them the shield of Ameri- 
can protection.”*? Such observations nowhere show a specific awareness that a border- 
land culture was or would emerge from the contact of Anglo with Spanish-American. 
Yet there is a clear realization that peoples with diverse ways of life had now come 
together; and Hughes, if not Gibson, believed that the Spanish-American would 
modify his ways in favor of Anglo-American influences. Evidently Hughes never 
anticipated a Spanish influence upon the Anglo. 

General Kearny himself, soon after he reached Santa Fe, showed an awareness of 
cultural differences between his soldiers and the New Mexicans. He seems also to 
have anticipated that two diverse peoples would continue to live side by side in New 





* Hughes in W. E. Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition and the Conquest of New Mexico and 
California (Topeka, Kansas, 1907), p. 141. 


** For biographical information on Gibson, see R. P. Bieber’s introduction in George R. Gib- 
son, Journal of a Soldier Under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846-1847, pp. 17-107. 


* Gibson, Journal, p. 209. 
” Ibid., p. 215. * Ibid., p. 312. 
“ Hughes in Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedition, pp. 392-94. 
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Mexico — but now, of course, under the superior laws and institutions of the new 
sovereign, the Federal government of the United States. On August 19, 1946, Kearny 
proclaimed to the people of Santa Fe: “We have come amongst you to take possession 
of New Mexico. ... We come as friends, to better your conditions and make you a 
part of the Republic of the United States. ...” In taking possession, the Army did not 
mean to take from the inhabitants their religion. In the United States, “Catholic and 
protestant are esteemed alike.” Under the American flag, he said, “all men are equal,” 
and the New Mexicans should simply continue to follow their “domestic pursuits.” 
All inhabitants should “be peaceable and obedient to the laws.”** Four days later, 
Kearny reported to the War Department that “the People of the Ter[{ritor}y are now 
perfectly tranquil and can easily be kept so. The intelligent portion know the advan- 
tages they are to derive from the change of government, and express their satisfac- 
tion at it.”** 

Yet Gibson and Hughes and Kearny did not speak for all the Army. There were 
some noteworthy variations on their monotonous theme. Some were sounded by 
soldiers and some by civilian travelers. One very youthful civilian who spent several 
months in New Mexico during the spring of 1847 was Lewis Garrard. His account 
of this trip, Wah-to-Yah and the Taos Trail, was published in 1850. Henry Nash 
Smith calls it “the best book growing out of the exciting winter of 1846-47."** Late 
in January, 1847, Garrard left Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas with a caravan bound for 
Taos in New Mexico. Garrard thought it “a hazardous trip for us to venture so far in 
the Mexican territory.... We felt the Mexicans to be an injured people, possessed of 
vindictive tempers who would, with a prospect of success and under the guidance of 
brave leaders, revolt and fight well.”*° Perhaps Garrard’s reference to “Mexican ter- 
ritory” was not deliberate; but his apprehension over a successful Mexican revolt hard- 
ly resembles the complacent assumptions of Anglo success found in the journals of 
some of his contemporaries. And rather than interpreting the Anglo occupation as a 
blessing to the New Mexicans, Garrard in one instance found tragic irony in it. At 
Taos in April he attended the trial of six Mexicans who had participated in the up- 
rising of December, 1846, against Governor Charles Bent and the American author- 
ities there. Garrard thought it “a great assumption on the part of the Americans to 
conquer a country, and then arraign the revolting inhabitants for treason. American 
judges sat on the bench, New Mexicans and Americans filled the jurybox, and an 
American soldiery guarded the halls. Verily, a strange mixture of violence and justice 
—a strange middle ground between the martial and common law.”*7 When the 





“ Kearny as quoted in ébid., pp. 201-03. “ Ibid., p. 201. 


“H.N. Smith in R. E. Spiller et al., Literary History of the United States (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948), v. 2, p. 767. For biographical information on Garrard, see R. P. Bieber’s intro- 
vo to Wah-to-Yah and the Taos Trail (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938), pp. 

5 3. 


“ Wah-to-Y ah and the Taos Trail, p. 194. 
* Ibid., p. 239. 
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Mexicans received sentence of death by hanging, Garrard “left the room, sick at 
heart.” He wrote: “Justice! Out upon the word, when its distorted meaning is the 
warrant for murdering those who defend to the last their country and their homes.”** 

Garrard was not entirely consistent in his attitude toward the Taos rebels. Later he 
wrote of the “designing men” who “busily, insidiously” sowed “seeds of discontent 
among the more ignorant class. ... With inflamed passions, perverted minds, the 
brutal attack upon Governor Bent was commenced. . . .”*° Garrard’s opinion of the 
New Mexicans ultimately echoed the judgments of John T. Hughes and other soldiers 
in the Army of the West. Garrard found that the New Mexicans “when weakest, are 
the most contemptibly servile objects to be seen. ... But, when they have the mastery 
... [they display} revenge, hatred, and unbridled rage.”®° Thus Garrard, whatever his 
judgment of the Taos incident, expressed the familiar theme of two peoples meeting, 
with the Anglo clearly the superior. In failing to declare that the Anglo would absorb 
the New Mexicans — when he did not drive them out — Garrard was perhaps guilty 
of oversight or, in this instance, lacking in imagination. His remarkable skill in con- 
veying to the printed page the mixture of languages that he heard among the moun- 
tain men — French, Spanish, English, and Indian — did not lead him to any expressed 
awareness that a mingling of other cultural traits was going on also before his very 
eyes in New Mexico in the spring of 1847. 

Considerable doubt over the beneficent effects of Anglo entry into New Mexico 
came from an Englishman, George Ruxton, journeying through New Mexico in 1847. 
Sharply aware of differences between inhabitant and intruder, Ruxton found little to 
admire in either. Santa Fe was “a wretched collection of mud houses .. . and I can 


compare it to nothing but a dilapidated brick kiln or a prairie-dog town. The inhab- 
itants are worthy of their city ....” But the town was not improved by “the addition 
to the population of some three thousand Americans, the dirtiest, rowdiest crew” 


75 


Ruxton had “ever seen collected together.”*! If, however, the Army of the West had 
brought no improvements, the earlier Anglo fur trader had: “From association with 
the hardy trappers and pioneers of the Far West, the New Mexicans have in some 
degree imbibed a portion of their enterprise and hardihood. . . .”°? Ruxton did not 
pursue further this slight awareness of cultural impact by the Anglos, perhaps because 
he “found over all New Mexico that the most bitter feeling and most determined 
hostility existed against the Americans, who certainly in Santa Fe and elsewhere have 
... by their bullying and overbearing demeanour . .. in a great measure been the cause 
of this hatred. . . .”°* Such a finding could hardly encourage Ruxton to visualize a 
mingling of cultures.** 





* Ibid., p. 240. ” Ibid., p. 253. ” Ibid., p. 272. 
™ LeRoy R. Hafen (ed.), Ruxton of the Rockies (U. of Oklahoma Press, 1950), p. 180. 
" Ibid., p. 181. ® Tbid., p. 188. 


* Ruxton found a fascinating bit of linguistic fusion in New Mexico, though he simply re- 
corded it as something he had heard, rather than specifically offering it as an example of cultural 
fusion. He told of a two-day visit with an old French trapper, Laforey, who had a Mexican wife. 
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Garrard and Ruxton were but observers of the Army of the West. Philip St. George 
Cooke was a member of that army, and possibly its most articulate one. A West Point 
graduate, Cooke spent twenty years in military service in the West, and twenty-six 
more in service elsewhere. In 1846 General Kearny gave him command of a battalion 
that was to survey a wagon route from Santa Fe to the Pacific Coast.5* Thus Cooke be- 
came more than merely a soldier in the Army of the West; he was instrumental in 
helping to create a path by which Anglo-American culture filtered into the Spanish 
lands to their very edge along the Pacific shore. 

Cooke himself was quite conscious of the changes that he and his troopers were 
making in an old way of life, and the groundwork they were laying for a future one. 
In retrospect and in anticipation, his mind teemed with ideas. On the eve of his de- 
parture for the West Coast, Cooke reflected: 


Tomorrow, three hundred wilderness-worn dragoons, in shabby and 
patched clothing, . . . set forth to conquer or “annex” a Pacific empire; to 
take a leap in the dark of a thousand miles of wild plains and mountains, 
only known in vague reports as unwatered. . . . Our success — we never 
doubt it! and the very desperation of any alternative must ensure it — 
shall give us for boundary, that world line of a mighty ocean’s coast, look- 
ing across to the cradle land of humanity; and shall girdle the earth with 
civilization.*® 
Though he saw an American empire ahead, in the past Cooke saw clearly the Spanish: 

Singular it is that the Spaniards occupied on this continent, and expanded 
over, precisely all the region—-of mountain and high arid plains —so 
resembling Spain, that their national customs of agriculture by irrigation, 
transportation by pack mule and asses, the raising of flocks, etc., were 
strictly preserved; and so natural and necessary was their introduction, 
that it may account in part for their present homogeneousness with the 
aborigines.*” 


Cooke wondered further about the hasty way in which the Spanish-Americans be- 
came citizens of the United States: Kearny and the Army of the West riding into a 
village, Kearny addressing the alcalde and other village notables through an inter- 
preter, “informing them of the annexation and its great advantages to them.” Having 





Laforey wanted some coffee very badly, and thought Ruxton had some. “ ‘Sacré enfant de Garce,’ 
he would exclaim, mixing English, French, and Spanish into a puchero-like jumble, ‘voyez-vous 
dat I vas nevare tan pauvre as dis time; mais before I vas siempre avec plenty café, plenty sucre; 
mais now, God dam, I not go a Santa Fé, God dam, and mountain men dey come aqui from autre 
coté, drink all my café. Sacré enfant de Garce, nevare I vas tan pauvre as dis time, God dam. I 
not care comer meat, ni frijole, ni corn, mais without café I no live. I hunt may be two, three day, 
may be one week, mais I eat nothin; mais sin café, enfant de Garce, I no live, parceque me not 
sacré Espagnol, mais one Frenchman.’ ” — Ibid., pp. 197-98. 


* Philip St. George Cooke, “Cooke’s Journal of the March of the Mormon Battalion, 1846- 
1847,” in R. P. Bieber and A. B. Bender (eds.) , Exploring Southwest Trails, 1846-1854 (Glen- 
dale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938). For biographical information on Cooke, see Bieber and 
Bender's introduction (pp. 17-30), and also a recent biography, Otis E. Young, The West of 
Philip St. George Cooke, 1809-1895 (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1955). 


Ws St. George Cooke, The Conquest of New Mexico and California (New York, 1878), 
pp. 69-70. 


" Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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required the alcalde to take an oath of allegiance, Kearny confirms him in his office, 
releases the villagers from allegiance to Mexico, and pronounces them citizens of the 
United States: 


The march was then continued — the business with the alcalde having 
occupied only the space of time necessary for watering the horses. . . . 
What a triumph of discipline! —I dismissed, as in a parenthesis, this ac- 
companiment of a water-call. The great boon of American citizenship 
thus thrust, through an interpreter, by the mailed hand, upon eighty 
thousand mongrels who cannot read — who are almost heathens, — the 
great mass reared in real slavery, called peonism, but still imbued by na- 
ture with enough patriotism to resent this outrage of being forced to 
swear an alien allegiance, by an officer who had just passed their frontier. 
This people ... must... have been astonished at this first lesson in lib- 
erty. 

Cooke, then, was skeptical about an effective absorption of New Mexicans into the 
Anglo-American way of life. In September of 1846, as he speculated on their future, 
Cooke noted that the peons “have been informed that they shall soon have a voice in 
their own government. ...” But, he asked, “when shall such people be capable of 
self-government? There will be a territorial government for thirty years — and the 
language will not change faster than the color of the citizens.”*° 

The years 1846-48 gave the United States the Spanish lands of northwestern Mex- 
ico. Into this vast and lonely region after war's end came an intermittent stream of 
Anglo-American explorers. Usually they were soldiers. Often they were also en- 
gineers, naturalists, or both.®° As did the trappers, traders, and soldiers before them, 


these Anglo-Americans moved over the land, observing it, affecting it and being af- 
fected by it. They mark the next stage in the development of the borderlands as area 
and as concept. One of these travelers was William H. Emory, a major figure in the 
early history of the Anglo-Spanish Southwest. In 1846, as chief engineer officer in 
Kearny's Army of the West, Emory set out to collect information on the area that the 
Army was conquering.** Ross Calvin calls Emory’s reports “the earliest competent 
scientific account of the American Southwest.”*? In these, and in his later work with 





* Ibid., pp. 34-35. Cooke may have been as concerned about military policy as about citizen- 
ship. When the people of New Mexico became citizens of the United States, he noted, “the in- 
vaders are thus debarred the rights of war to seize needful supplies.” — Ibid., pp. 39-40. 


* Ibid., p. 61. 


* A summary of these explorations may be found in George M. Wheeler, Report upon United 
States Geographical Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian (Washington, 1875-1889), 
7 vols. and 1 . wy with Topographic and Geologic Atlas. Wheeler’s Geographical Re- 
peat is. 1, pp. 560-733) covers the years from William H. Emory’s reconnaissance of 1846-47 
to 1875. 


“In a nutshell,” writes Ross Calvin, “his simple assignment was to ascertain whether or not 
the Southwest was worth taking by force and, if so, whether or not it was worth keeping!” — 
Ross Calvin (ed.), Liewtenant Emory Reports (Albuquerque, 1951), p. 10. | 


 Ibid., p. 1. Calvin notes that “the War Department thought so highly of Emory’s investiga- 
tions that they had printed as soon as possible a huge 10,000-copy edition of the ‘Military Recon- 
naissance’..,. ” — Ibid., p. 16. 
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the United States-Mexican Boundary Commission in 1854, Emory probably added 
more to Anglo-America’s knowledge of the Southwest than did any single individual 
before him. He merits attention. 

One of Emory’s earliest recorded observations on New Mexico came in August, 
1846. Near the village of Pecos he found the ruins of an Indian kiva, lying not far 
from those of a Catholic mission. Such architectural remains exhibited to Emory “the 
engraftment of the Catholic Church upon the ancient religion of the country... .” 
Indian fires had “burned and sent their incense through the same altars from which 
was preached the doctrine of Christ. Two religions so utterly different in theory, were 
here, as in all Mexico, blended in harmonious practice until about a century since, 
when the town was sacked by a band of Indians.”** Emory was neither the first nor 
the last Anglo-American traveler to note a relationship of Spanish faith to Indian; it 
was a common observation. But also common was the failure of travelers, including 
Emory, to consider any impact of Spanish religious practices upon the intruding 
Anglos, either Protestants or disbelievers. Indeed, to the traveler, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can’s very Catholicism seemingly was one of the many characteristics that must ever 
hold him apart from the Anglo, and prevent a cross-fertilization of ideas or manners 
of living. 


Emory did not tarry long over religious matters. His interest, his task centered in 
more material things. Although New Mexico's soil was “barren, and its resources 
limited,” he reported, it was “in a commercial and military aspect, an all-important 
military possession for the United States.” And if the road from Missouri to Santa Fe 
should continue on to the Pacific, the United States would “pass immense quantities 
of merchandise into what may become, in time, the rich and populous States of So- 
nora, Durango, and Southern California.”** It is clear that Emory assumed the United 
States would hold the Southwest and pour goods into it. It is not clear just what effect 





* Ibid., pp. 53-54. “ Tbid., p. 61, 
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he thought this would have upon the inhabitants, and just how much of this South- 
west he expected would ultimately fall within the boundaries of the United States. 
Such vagueness over just where the boundary between Mexico and the United States 
would fall is evident among a number of Anglo-American travelers after 1846; few of 
them seem to have given much thought at all to the question. This failure to see a 
border, marking the frontier of two nations, may partially explain the frequent failure 
to anticipate a borderland culture lying alongside it. The traveler who expected the 
Anglo-Americans after 1848 to push the Spanish-American farther and farther south, 
until the United States possessed all of Mexico, would hardly anticipate a merger of 
the two along the boundary where they did later merge.** By 1854, however, Emory 
had rather specific notions about the boundary established in the previous year by the 
Gadsden Purchase. He had been the Americar. representative on the joint United 
States-Mexican Boundary Commission, organized to survey the line where it had not 
yet been determined by the treaty of 1848.°° Emory thought that the part of the 
boundary “formed by the Rio Bravo [Rio Grande] below the mouth of the San Pedro 
. .. makes a boundary which, in the absence of extradition laws, must always be a 
source of controversy between the United States and Mexico.” “If,” he wrote, “the 
United States is determined to resist what appears to me the inevitable expansive 
force of her institutions and people, and set limits to her territory before reaching the 
Isthmus of Darien, no line traversing the continent could probably be found . . . better 
suited to the purpose.”®’ 

Emory said nothing in his report about a mingling of diverse peoples along this 
border. Instead, he made a sharp distinction between the people of the United States 
and Mexico, and wrote with evident approval of a “natural” boundary between them 
that could set them apart. It was “fortunate that two nations, which differ so much in 
laws, religion, customs, and physical wants, should be separated by lines, marking 
great features in physical geography.” Emory saw the boundary even falling within a 
“zone separating the tropical from the temperate and more northern regions. . . . It is 
indeed a neutral region, having peculiar characteristics so different as to stamp upon 
vegetable and animal life features of its own. .. ."** 

Emory was more the observer of flora, fauna, and geography than of people and 
their customs. On the other hand, the recollections of John R. Bartlett, his predecessor 
on the Boundary Commission, teem with observations on people and their ways. 





“ As Josiah Gregg wrote in June, 1849: “I have long been of opinion that the Anglo-Saxon 
race is destined to govern the entire American continent, at no very distant period — especially 
North America. . . . I believe that all the Pacific coast will soon be occupied as far South as... 
{Mazatlan} and ultimately further. Thus with the California adventurers on the one side, and 
the invading spirit of Texas on the other, I see no chance for the existence of the present Mexican 
government.” — Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg, v. 2, pp. 324-25. 


On the origin and work of the Commission, see W. H. Goetzmann, “The United States- 
anor Boundary Survey, 1848-1853,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, v. 62 (1958), 
pp. 164-90. 


* William H. Emory, Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Survey (34th Con- 
gress, 1st Session, Senate Executive Document 108), pt. 1, p. 39. 


* Ibid. 
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Bartlett's comments on life in the eastern and western fringes of the Southwest border- 
lands are striking in their contrast; and he offers a significant variation on the themes 
expressed by Anglo travelers nearer the heart of the region. Reaching San Antonio in 
1850, Bartlett found a town of “about 6000 inhabitants, of which number it is esti- 
mated two-thirds are Mexicans, Germans, and French. Yet, notwithstanding this pre- 
ponderance of other nations, the town is essentially American in its character. Mex- 
ican indolence cannot stand by the side of the energy and industry cf the Americans 
and Europeans; and the newcomers are rapidly elbowing the old settlers to one side.”®” 
Bartlett noted that “some few of the Mexicans have the good sense to fall in with the 
spirit of progress; but the great majority draw back before it, and live upon the out- 
skirts of the town in the primitive style of their forefathers.” Apparently, if the 
Mexican was willing to adapt to the Anglo’s aspiration for progress, the Anglo would 
in turn accept him; otherwise, the Mexican moved to the outskirts of Anglo life, where 
he presumably vegetated in his “primitive style.””* 

Farther west in El Paso, Bartlett again struck the note of the Anglo raising the in- 
habitants from primitivism: “Until the advent of the Americans after the Texas an- 
nexation and the Mexican War, the Pase#ios were a most primitive people.”’? When 
Bartlett reached Monterey on the California coast, his theme changed. There he found 
an “excellent society” and an “elegance and purity of . . . language, which presented a 
marked contrast with the corrupt dialect spoken in Mexico.” He saw that many 
“young American officers” had married into the “superior” Spanish families of Mon- 
terey —a town he envisioned becoming “the residence of gentlemen of fortune, on 
account of its more genial climate and its distance from the noise and bustle of a great 
city. It will be to San Francisco what Newport is now to New York.”"* Thus Bartlett 
assumed the superiority of the Anglo-American “spirit of progress” over the way of 
life the Anglo was encountering from Texas to California. But he distinguished the 
“inferior” Mexican of Texas and New Mexico— who could either assimilate and 
profit, or resist and be shoved aside — from the “superior” Castilian aristocrat in Cali- 
fornia who not only would be assimilated, but who was being accepted as an equal by 
the Anglo, even to the point of marriage in a future West coast Newport. This latter 
point sets Bartlett somewhat apart from most Anglo-American travelers at mid- 
century. Not until the 1880’s, when Charles F. Lummis arrived in the Southwest, 
would there be any Anglo traveler of prominence who voiced such appreciation for 
the “Spanish” element; and Lummis showed a liking for Mexican and Indian that 
stands in stark contrast to Bartlett’s disparagement of them. 





® J. R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and Chibuabua . . (New York and London, 1854), v. 1, pp. 39-40. 


” Ibid. 
™ According to Bartlett, “The business of freighting {by slow ox-cart} almost entirely supports 


the Mexican population of the city and its vicinity. The American people are too much imbued 
with the spirit of progress to engage in any business that partakes of the past.” — Ibid., p. 40. 


” Ibid., p. 190. 
® Tbid., v. 2, pp. 73-74. 
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In 1854, when Bartlett's Personal Narrative appeared in print, W. W. H. Davis 
was in New Mexico, making diary entries from which he soon published E/ Gringo, 
a book teeming with observations on people and their ways, and a seminal item in the 
history of Anglo-American travel into the Southwest. Davis had considerable histor- 
ical consciousness, a reporter's keen eye for contemporary detail, and a mind that 
thought with intelligence and imagination about the impact of Anglo upon Spanish- 
American in New Mexico.”* Davis felt it worthwhile to write a book about New 
Mexico, since there was “no country protected by our flag and subject to our laws so 
little known to the people of the United States as the territory of New Mexico.” Its 
“natural features differ widely from the rest of the Union; and the inhabitants, with 
the manners and customs of their Moorish and Castilian ancestors, are both new and 
strange to our people.”*® Davis may have minimized the existing knowledge of the 
territory,"® but this observation shows his own belief th:.t, to an Anglo from the East, 
much of New Mexico would be “new and strange.” Davis recalled his first sight of 
Santa Fe, and “that heart-malady called homesickness” that he suffered. “To a greater 
or less degree, this feeling will seize upon all comers from the United States when they 
place foot in Santa Fe for the first time.” So much was different: “a foreign language 
salutes their ears; a strange race of men gape at them without a particle of sympathy, 
and the mud city, with its dirty streets and no less dirty population .. . presents .. . 
an uninviting picture... .”7" 

Although at times his “Anglo-Saxon superiority” wrought unfortunate distortions 
in his narrative,’* Davis poured into E] Gringo much solid information, along with 
illustrations of the newness and the strangeness that he found in New Mexico. He saw 


the New Mexican’s uniqueness arising partly from a Spanish or a “Moorish” back- 
ground, partly from the geography and the Indian that the Spaniard had encountered 





In his preface, Davis noted: “This volume is mainly written from a diary the author kept 
during a residence of two and a half years in New Mexico, and the matters contained in it are 
either drawn from careful personal observation, or other reliable sources. The historical portions 
are almost wholly obtained from official records in the office of the Secretary of the Territory at 
Santa Fe... .” — W. W. H. Davis, E/ Gringo; or, New Mexico and Her People (New York, 
1857). 


* Ibid., p. 57. 


* Stanley T. Williams (op. cit., v. 1, p. 34) writes: “By 1790 American traders and frontiers- 
men had become familiar with [the country from Texas to California]. . . . Some time after the 
technical amputation of this ‘Southwest’ from Mexico in 1848, this section of the country began 
to assert a separate individuality. . .. Not, however, until midway in the nineteenth century and 
in our twentieth did this deeply rooted Spanish culture rise to the surface in the fiction and poetry 
of Bret Harte, Helen Hunt Jackson, and Willa Cather.” Russell C. Ewing has stated that “Our 
war with Mexico and the subsequent acquisition of New Mexico and California stimu- 
lated interest in the Southwest . . . , [although] it took a war and the future of slavery in the 
West to arouse any great amount of concern over the history of the Southwest.” Still, “the twenty 
years following the Mexican War witnessed the publication of a score of works on New Mexico's 
history. . . .”—R. C. Ewing, “Modern Histories and Historians of the Spanish Southwest,” 
Arizona Quarterly, v. 3 (1947), pp. 71-82. 


™ El Gringo, pp. 234, 237. . 
** [bid., pp. 214-18. Here Davis discusses the “racial” background of the New Mexicans. 
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in the Southwest. Life in Spanish New Mexico, he thought, was altering rapidly for 
the better in both such tangibles as dress and such intangibles as morals. “The national 
costume of the Mexicans is fast disappearing among the better classes, who are learn- 
ing to adopt the American style of dress.” Not only the better class, but the “common 
people” as well, had “improved in their style of dress since the Americans have had 
possession of the country.” The serape, once “universally worn,” was now “gradually 
disappearing, ... its place ... being supplied with shirts and coats.”"° In “an addition- 
al point of view,” there was a “slight change for the better” since New Mexico had 
become a territory of the United States. Pupils from outlying areas were coming to 
Santa Fe; upon returning home, they would “carry with them enlarged ideas, and be 
the means of disseminating . . . a knowledge of our country and institutions.” These 
people could, “if so disposed .. . do much toward the regeneration of New Mexico.”*° 

To Davis, “regeneration” was a duty for the Anglo, who could replace a multitude 
of Spanish vices with an abundance of Anglo virtues. “The vices that prevail are con- 
stitutional and national — more the result of habit, example, and [the lack of} educa- 
tion... than from natural depravity.” The Anglo should show “charity” toward these 
“infirmities.” The New Mexicans should be “compassionated rather than shunned .. . 
and an efficient effort ... made to raise them to the standard of enlightenment that is 
found in other sections of our land.” Even though Anglo-Americans had “been reared 
under a purer code of morals and a wiser system of laws” than had the Spaniards, the 
latter “should be none the less kindly welcomed to our great political brotherhood 
....’ Since “our free institutions make men better, wiser, and happier,’ Anglo-Ameri- 
cans should “endeavor . .. to work out the regeneration of the people of New Mexico, 
morally, socially, and religiously, and the triumph will be a greater one than any we 
can achieve upon the field or in the cabinet.”** 

Despite his faith in regeneration, Davis saw survivals of Spanish ways of life even 
amidst the Americanization going on in the 1850's. In Santa Fe, on December 5, 
1853, the territorial legislature formally opened. “Each chamber selected an American 
as speaker, and the balance of the offices were equally divided between the two races.” 
The next day, the governor read his message to the two houses in English; then the 
chief clerk read it in Spanish. Davis found this and subsequent meetings “rather 
pleasing.” They “furnished food for some interesting reflection.” For “beginners in 
the science of legislation,” the Spanish-American delegates “cut quite a respectable 
figure, and played their part with considerable credit. . ..” And though their dignity 
“might with great propriety be held up as an example to Congress,” there was “one 
feature seen in either house that strikes a stranger as exceedingly modern and out of 
place, which is the smoking of the members during business hours. They sit in their 
seats and puff away at their cigarritos while the House is in session with as much 
nonchalance as though they were in the Plaza.”*? Davis evidently saw in this survival 





” Ibid., pp. 189-90. ” Ibid., p. 194. 
" Ibid., p. 231. ® Ibid., pp. 253-55. 
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of language and dignity and cigarritos not a foretaste of two cultures blending but 
merely a transitory survival of the old way of life admidst the gift of a new. It was 
only a matter of time, he thought, before the new would prevail: “Although the re- 
publican system of the United States is beautiful in its simplicity, and easily under- 
stood by those who have breathed its atmosphere and been trained in its ways from 
early youth, ...a strange people, .. . reared in ignorance of its precepts, and deprived 
of all political training, must necessarily require time before they can work with ease 
and facility in the new harness.”** 

Travelers before 1848 had written little, if anything, on a future blending of Anglo 
and Spanish-American ways of life. Men such as James Ohio Pattie, understandably 
enough, had not even anticipated it. Now, seeing the area after the trappers, traders, 
and soldiers had provided a well-spring of Anglo-American culture there, Davis saw 
the Anglo-American saving the Spanish-American, rather than merging with him. In 
1853, any more appreciative view of the Spanish-American’s way of life than this lay 
still in the future; and a romanticizing of those ways into sublime virtues was distant 
indeed. But eventually both views find expression among Anglo-Americans traveling 
into the Southwest. During the latter third of the nineteenth century, Anglo-Ameri- 
can travelers continued to express many of the views already enunciated by those who 
had preceded them. Davis was not the last Anglo-American to display a sense of cul- 
tural superiority, and not the last who failed to see clearly that diverse cultures were 
mingling. After 1870, a more appreciative reaction to Spanish influences began to 
appear in Anglo travelers’ accounts. Indeed, for the first time, positive criticisms of 
the Anglo-American impact were voiced. As the century wore on, cultural national- 
ism no longer monopolized the Anglo-American traveler's mind. The reasons for this 
variation on the old theme are not clear, but one explanation may lie in the fact that 
the travelers themselves were often quite unlike their predecessors. After the trapper 
and trader, the soldier had entered the borderlands; and after the soldier, the explorer, 
along with an occasional seeker of health or curiosity. Many of these had entered the 
area for a profit, or because they were sent there. Few of them had come specifically to 
observe ways of life in the Southwest. Those who had were mostly, by their own 





* Ibid., p. 286. Davis often wrote as if trying to express the prevailing attitudes and hopes of 
his fellow Anglo-Americans toward Spanish-Americans of the Southwest. He did not, however, 
entirely reflect the views of one countryman. Frederick Law Olmsted, after publishing A Journey 
in the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1856), brought out A Journey through Texas (New 
York, 1857). As his subtitle expressed it, this was an account of “A Winter of Saddle and Camp 
Life on the Border Country of the United States and Mexico.” Olmsted reported “‘a large foreign 
element” living in west Texas: “Mexicans alone, obtained by annexation, number . . . nearly 
twenty thousand. ...” But Olmsted was more pessimistic than Davis had been about the Mexi- 
can’s future role in society. Mexicans who had “property and intelligence,” he said, had left 
Texas after the annexation; among those who remained, “the stagnant life has been little 
changed by the new laws and the new circumstances; and, being regarded by the Americans as 
socially only a step above the negroes, they have little or no influence within the community.” 
Their value was chiefly in an “ill-regulated supply of cheap labor. .. .” Yet they did make 
“docile and patient laborers and, by dint of education and suitable management, are not in- 
capable of being elevated into a class that shall occupy a valuable position in the development of 
the ... region.” — A Journey through Texas, p.427. The difference between Olmsted’s reactions 
and those of Davis may reflect the stage of development reached in west Texas and northern New 
Mexico in the 1850's. For all its backwardness, Santa Fe was probably more appealing than west 
Texas to a sophisticated Easterner. 
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admissions, advance agents for a superior civilization soon to follow them. But then 
a more cosmopolitan and introspective traveler appeared, one who marks another 
stage in the development of the concept of a borderland. 

One of the first of these was a soldier, a most literate and remarkable one. John G. 
Bourke graduated from West Point in June of 1869; by September he was in New 
Mexico. Thereafter, as his duties took him throughout the West, he acquired an 
“intimate personal knowledge” of the area “from Mexico to Canada and from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific.”** As Lansing Bloom has aptly noted, “From his 
arrival in the Southwest when he reported for duty at Fort Craig, New Mexico, Bourke 
felt a keen interest in the Spanish culture with which he came in contact, and an even 
deeper interest in the culture of the Pueblo Indians and of the Navaho and the 
Apaches.” Bourke’s observations on the Southwest show a clean break with the 
themes of earlier years. Not only did he ridicule the old notions of Anglo-Saxon su- 
periority;** he also was one of the first to show a realization that cultural fusion was 
taking place in the Southwest. Describing Tucson in the early 1870's, Bourke visual- 
ized the meeting there of three peoples: 


There was no hint in history or tradition of a sweeping of the streets, 
which were every bit as filthy as those of New York. The age of the 
garbage-piles was distinctly defined by geological strata. In the lowest 
portion of all one could often find arrowheads and stone axes, indicative 
of a pre-Columbian origin; superimposed comfortably over these . . . were 
skins of chile colorado, great pieces of rusty spurs, and other reliquiae of 
the “conquistadores,” while high above all, stray cards, tomato cans, beer 
bottles, and similar evidence of a higher and nobler civilization told just 
how long the Anglo-Saxon had called the territory his own.** 


This perceptive observation was more figurative if no more sarcastic than others he 
made. Speaking plainly, he later wrote of the “Americanization” of Arizona Territory, 
wherein “all nationalities, all races were represented, and nearly all conditions of 
life.” There were all kinds of “Americans,” alongside “Mexicans wrapped in the red, 
yellow, and black-striped cheap ‘serapes,’ smoking the inevitable cigaritto [sic] . .. 
and there were other Mexicans more thoroughly Americanized . . . clad in the garb of 
the people of the North.”** Yet, Bourke noticed, cultural exchange worked both ways. 
In 1878 he found “rum-mills” in Tucson, where the “votaries of the gaming tables” 
indulged in such “American games” as faro, poker, Diana, and roulette alongside a 
“class of games of Mexican derivation, patronized with equal ardor by both nationali- 
ties.”*° Despite such exchanges, Bourke noticed also that “Mexican social life went on 





“Lansing B. Bloom (ed.), “Bourke on the Southwest,” New Mexico Historical Review, v. 8 
(1933), p. 7. 


* [bid., pp. 7-9. 


“ See, for example, Bourke’s comments on the usual Anglo attitude toward the Indian in On 
the Border with Crook (New York: Scribner, 1891), p. 115. 


" Ibid., p. 63. * Ibid., p. 80. 


“Lansing B. Bloom (ed.), “Bourke on the Southwest, II,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
v.9 (1934), pp. 71-72. 
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all the same, the presence of the Anglo-Saxon element making about as much differ- 
ence in the life currents of the place as would the casting of large stones . . . into the 
bed of a slow-moving brook.” But the Southern Pacific Railroad, completed to Tucson 
by March of 1880, meant that 


all will soon be changed; the dignified, grave and courteous bearing of the 
Castilian will give way to the prying, obtrusive and calculating manners 
of the Yankee and the Jew; soon from the signs above the doors of the 
‘tendajones’ will disappear the names of Velasco, Carrilo, Leon and Suste- 
qui and flaring black and white will tell us that “Gottlieb & Co.” deal in 
“Cheap Clothing” or that G. Washington Smith has just received another 
invoice of “Gents’ Nobby Eight Dollar Ulsters.” 


Bourke knew it was “heresy to say so,” but he was “just a trifle sorry to hear that 
Tucson is being so rapidly Americanized. . . .”®° 

Bourke found Americanization outside Arizona also. On his way from Denver to 
Santa Fe in 1881, he reached Pueblo, once “one of the drowsiest of drowsy Mexican 
villages.” Now the railroad had transformed it into “a thorough-going American 
town; the streets are regularly laid out; it has steelworks, smelting works, boiler works, 
and machine repair shops —all in full blast. . . .”®* But even the railroad had not 
driven all things Spanish away from the Southwest. Once into New Mexico, wrote 
Bourke, “you are in a foreign country. ... the American . . . is present in strong force 
and holds in his hands the key of power and wealth. . . . nevertheless, it takes but a 
glance to assure you that he is present, as yet, merely as an intrusive element, alien to 
the population, to the institutions, manners and customs of the Territory.” Homes 
were still of adobe. The “swarthy faces and liquid black eyes” of women and children 
had “drawn their tint and glow from warmer suns than ours.” The fathers and hus- 
bands, trackmen of the road, received instructions “in a tongue strange to the people 
who projected and built” the road. The names of the stations and localities were 
Spanish. Even the railroad, intruder though it was, had “had to succumb to the pres- 
sure of Mexican ideas.” Its sleeping and chair cars bore Spanish names, while “Chili, 
frijoles, and the fine large Mexican onion appear in various forms upon the tables at 
the refreshment stations.”®? 

Clearly, Bourke was conscious that Anglo and Spanish-American had in varying 
degrees influenced each other in the towns in the Southwest where they had met. He 
seemed a bit rueful over any Anglo impact, and not at all certain that it brought im- 
provement. His recognition that the older way of life had endured in places, despite 
the intruding Anglo, contrasted strikingly with earlier Anglo manifestations of faith 
that nothing would or should withstand “Americanization.” Where Bourke did see 
“American” influence in the towns of the Southwest, he displayed a certain ambiva- 





* Lansing B. Bloom (ed.), “Bourke on the Southwest, IV,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
v. 9 (1934), p. 295. 


™ Lansing B. Bloom (ed.), “Bourke on the Southwest, VII,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
v. 10 (1935), p. 295. 


* Ibid., pp. 295-97. 
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lence toward it.°* His sometimes explicit, sometimes implied criticism of American- 
ization in the Southwest, alongside an admiration for the process, emerges quite dis- 
tinctly in his narrative of his return to Tucson in 1882 after twelve years’ absence: 


Tucson had changed the most appreciably of any town in the Southwest; 
American energy and American capital had effected a wonderful trans- 
formation; the old garrison was gone; ... where Jack Long and his pack- 
train . .. had merrily meandered, now puffed the Locomotive; Mufioz’s 
corral had been displaced by a round-house, and Mufioz himself by a one- 
lunged invalid from Boston; the Yankees had almost transformed the face 
of nature; the exquisite architectural gem of San Xavier del Bac still re- 
mained, but the “Shoo Fly” restaurant had disappeared, and in its place 
the town boasted with very good reason of the “San Xavier” Hotel, one 
of the best ... within my experience. ... American enterprise had moved 
to the front, and the Castilian with his “marrones,” and “bailes” and saints’ 
days and “funciones,” had fallen to the rear; telephones and electric lights 
and Pullman cars had scared away the plodding burro and the creaking 
“carreta”; it was even impossible to get a meal cooked in the Mexican 
style of Mexican viands; our dreams had faded; the chariot of Cinderella 
had changed back into a pumpkin, and Sancho was no longer governor.®* 


Bourke’s abundant narrative emphasizes the fact that cultural fusion in the region 
first occurred in the towns, thus creating not a “borderland” of Anglo-Spanish life but 
a scattering of urban centers which fell within the entire “borderland” area of the far 
Southwest. In later years these urban centers would radiate an influence outward into 
rural areas, thus creating more nearly a true borderland culture. But Bourke wrote of 
the cultural fusion he had found in the towns of Arizona and New Mexico, not 
throughout the great land mass that he called the Southwest.” 

If in his opinions Bourke was not entirely representative of all Anglo-American 





* See especially his description of Santa Fe, in April of 1881, “transformed by the trick of 
some magic wand”; and his comments in Santa Cruz, New Mexico, on the “cursed gringos now 
overrunning the country” with “their new-fangled methods and machinery.” — Ibid., p. 303; 
and Lansing B. Bloom (ed.), “Bourke on the Southwest, IX,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
v. 11 (1936), pp. 252-53. 


“ On the Border with Crook, p. 450. 


* Bourke’s description of Prescott, Arizona, illustrates his interest in town-life, his eye for de- 
tails, and his consciousness of the cultural blending in the towns — Prescott, in this latter respect, 
being a notable exception. “A few words [he wrote] should be spoken in praise of a community 
which of all those on the southwestern frontier preserved the distinction of being thoroughly 
Americanized.” Its houses were “neatly painted and surrounded with paling fences and supplied 
with windows after the American style — it was a village transplanted bodily from the centre of 
the Delaware, the Mohawk, or the Connecticut valley. Its inhabitants were Americans; American 
men had brought American wives out with them. . . . The houses were built in American style; 
the doors were American doors and fastened with American bolts and locks, opened by American 
knobs. .. , There were American books, American newspapers, American magazines. . . . The 
language was American, and nothing else — the man who hoped to acquire a correct knowledge 
of Castilian in Prescott would surely be disappointed. Not even so much as a Spanish advertise- 
ment could be found in the columns of The Mimer, in which week after week John H. Marion 
fought out the battle of ‘America for the Americans.’ The stores were American stores, selling 
nothing but American goods. In one word, the transition from Tucson to Prescott was as sudden 
and k.- _ as that between Madrid and Manchester.”—On the Border with Crook, 
pp. 158-59. 
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travelers in the Southwest about 1880, neither was he unique.** The time was near 
when the Spanish life of the Southwest would captivate, rather than repel, the Anglo 
newcomer. An eloquent Kansan named Noble L. Prentis foreshadows this newer 
reaction. Prentis stands between Bourke, who was tolerant of Spanish-Americans, 
and Charles F. Lummis, who before the turn of the century would romanticize them.** 
Prentis, furthermore, not only found cultural exchange between Spanish and Anglo- 
American; he was one of the first of travelers to suggest just why the Anglo had man- 
aged to alter the life of the Spanish Southwest. Although Bourke had written about 
the railroad’s influence, it was Prentis who saw more clearly that “the locomotive” had 
been a remarkable agent of change. 

Approaching New Mexico, Prentis found himself “amidst scenes as unlike Kansas 
as possible. Mountains rose on both sides. . . . Foot hills mingled in confusion; the 
world seemed left half finished; patches of little green, irrigated fields along the Pur- 
gatoire, and adobe houses, plainly told that we were in a semi-Mexican country; and 
so we came to Trinidad.”®* Here still in Colorado, Prentis saw the impact of Anglo 
upon the town’s inhabitants, “New Mexican people who came up from the south- 
ward.” These “Mexicans” wore “slouched American hats instead of sombreros, and 
pants without suspenders, and coats of the ready-made order.” Unfortunately, this 
“garb” did “not become anybody but the Northern races,” and the Mexicans, “having 
discarded their historical dress in consequence of American association, are not im- 
proved by the operation.”®® As for adobe houses, “which excite the curiosity of 
visitors,” Prentis could “only ... say that an adobe house is a mud house. The mud 
order of architecture varies, but it is always muddy.” Although many Americans in 
Trinidad had adopted it, “adobe and the Mexican belong together. As the American 
comes in, brick and wood are beginning to be used; in the newest towns [they] are 
used altogether. The flat-roofed adobe houses . . . will soon be remanded to the rural 
districts. .. .”2°° 

As the train taking him into New Mexico climbed Raton Pass, Prentis found sym- 
bolic meaning in its passage. The locomotive surmounted “with slow but ceaseless 
labor the grade of 185 feet to the mile, never ceasing till the crest is reached and the 





* As an example of similar reactions to his, see Ernest Ingersoll, “La Villa Real de Santa Fe,” 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, ie 1880, PP. 667-82. Following a tour to Santa Fe, Inger- 
soll found that “the ancient costumes of the caballeros and vaqueros, the institution of peonage, 
many ceremonials of the Church, and other foreign features, have retreated to old Mexico under 
the advance of American zeal, which is always inimical — more aggressively destructive than 
those who are frontiersmen can understand — to everything that is not square-toed and common- 
ape This decadence of old customs, and disappearance of the ancient life and landmarks, will 

still more rapid now that the railroad has penetrated her borders, and the mining interests are 
attracting attention, Nevertheless, Santa Fe still belongs to the long ago.” — Ibid., p. 678. 


™ Prentis wrote a series of letters, as his preface indicates, “from Kansas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Old Mexico . . . for publication in the Daily Champion, of Atchison, Kansas.” As he 
admitted, these did not “tell all there is to tell about the great Southwest.” Noble L. Prentis, 
South-W estern Letters (Topeka, 1882). Still, Prentis was perhaps as articulate and observant as 
any Anglo traveler of the nineteenth century. The excerpts offered here are barely representative 
of these letters, which merit more use than they seem to have received. 


* Ibid., p. 35. ” Ibid., p. 36.  Tbid., p. 38. 
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pines on the summit quiver to the whistle’s blast.” It then moved carefully down the 
slope, finally to “rush with a triumphant rattle and roar from the shadows of the 
mountain into the sunlight vastness of the plain, . . . a symbol of the slowness with 
which a new and intense civilization approached the confines of New Mexico, and the 
suddenness with which it finally invaded and overran that hitherto silent and voice- 
less empire.”?°' The appearance of a locomotive “for the first time in a country... 
marks the departure of the old and the coming of the new.” The “old order, surprised 
suddenly, has not had time to fly or to change, and stands mute in the presence of the 
new.” Only the railroad was “powerful enough” to change this vast land, where the 
“loneliness of the buttes,” and the “gaunt desolateness of the ravines,” and the “rugged- 
ness of the passes .. . seem to defy human invasion coming by the means which other 
empires have known.”?°? 

But the locomotive was not the only symbol of a new civilization in an ancient land. 
Another, “quite as expressive,” was “the empty fruit and oyster can .. . strewed all over 
New Mexico and the world.”°* Still, if the Anglo had brought tin cans to New 
Mexico, he had also brought plows to the Mexican farmer; and not far from where 
Spaniards had once dug for gold and silver, “Americans were sinking a shaft . . . for 
useful copper.”?°* Such contributions, thought Prentis, were “good.” Then, in Santa 
Fe, he was less sure of the beneficence of American progress. There he felt drawn to 
“that uncaring and idle spirit which has enabled these New Mexicans to live on, un- 
resisting and content ... amid the gathering dust of eventless centuries or the noise 
and stir of these last progressive years.” Doubting that he would “ever lose anything 
of the impression of dusty ‘dobe’ Santa Fe,” Prentis concluded: 


.. if I was dyspeptic, worn out, a-weary of the world, tired of living and 
yet afraid of dying, I should come to Santa Fe in the summer-time and 
take some big, high, white-washed rooms in a Mexican house, with the 
fireplace in the corner; and with books at home and a horse to ride abroad, 
I believe I could find a new body and a fresh soul. I would . . . do nothing 
with great care and elaboration for awhile, and then I would return to the 
United States and join the “march of progress,” which is doubtless a great 
thing, but which makes many people footsore.’”° 


The spell of Spanish Santa Fe, so familiar in the twentieth century,’°* had begun to 
steal over the Anglo-American traveler. 

Prentis’ South-Western Letters appeared in 1882. In 1884, a young traveler named 
Charles F. Lummis set out from Ohio bound for California, eager for the dust of the 
West to stir under his tramping shoes. Before his journey ended, he was totally en- 
chanted with the Spanish-Americans, as well as the Indians, that he encountered in 





" Ihid., p. 40. 2 1bid., pp. 40-41. © 1bid., p. 42. 
™ Ibid., p. 52. * Ibid., pp. 66-67. 


™ For one of the more recent expressions of this, see Winfield Townley Scott, “A Calendar of 
Santa Fe,” in New World Writing (New York: New American Library, 1957), No. 12, pp. 
39-61. Scott attempts to answer the question that Prentis might well have asked: _ what i is 
there about this land which sets travelers to altering their schedules and overstaying? ‘What is 
there, more forcefully still, that has seized upon astonishin 77! of people who came to 
look, and then put down their luggage and remained?” — Ibid. p 
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the Southwest. As his recent biographer phrases it, the region’s “romantic history fas- 
cinated him; its dramatic combination of ‘sun, silence and adobe’ fired his imagina- 
tion. In fact, the Southwest had made an impact on Lummis in many respects as 
potent as a religious conversion, with the result that he became a self-appointed and 
zealous missionary in its name.”*°* The arrival of Lummis in the Southwest marks 
the clear emergence — already implicit in Bourke and Prentis — of a love affair be- 
tween the Spanish Southwest and Anglo-American travelers from the East.’°* And 
Lummis not only perpetuated some of the themes that his immediate predecessors had 
voiced; he also gave expression to themes that artists and novelists and historians who 
came after him would repeat and amplify in endless variations.’ 

About the time Lummis reached the Southwest, the casual traveler ceased to be the 
primary source of knowledge and opinions about the region. Thereafter the South- 
west began to receive more intensive study and publicity. During the 1880's a water- 
shed of Anglo-American thought on the Southwest appeared. Lummis contributed 
to it. So did Adolphe F. A. Bandelier, who arrived in New Mexico in 1880 to begin 
the work that “laid the foundation for research in the archeology and early history of 
the Southwest. ...”""° In 1884 Helen Hunt Jackson published Ramona which, writes 
Wallace Stegner, was calculated “to be for the Indian what Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
for the Negroes, but which wound up as a romance about the dying Spanish society of 
southern California.” Significantly, Stegner sees “the greatest strength of the novel” 
in its “portrait of Sefiora Moreno, guardian of the old Spanish ways against the en- 
croaching Americans.”*"1 Between 1886 and 1889 Frederick Webb Hodge, “one of 
the titans . . . first concerned with systematic investigation of past civilizations in the 


Southwest,” began his archaeological, ethnological, and historical research in New 
Mexico and Arizona.’** As Lawrence Clark Powell has justly remarked, “The shades 
of Hodge and Bolton hover over every Southwest work undertaken since their time. 
...’118 Then Hubert Howe Bancroft, after publishing his History of the North Mexi- 





* Edwin R. Bingham, Charles F. Lummis: Editor of the Southwest (San Marino, 1955), pp. 
9-10. According to Bingham, Lummis thought of the Southwest as embracing “New Mexico, 
Arizona, southern California, and adjoining areas.” 


*§ See Earl Pomeroy, In Search of the Golden West (New York: Knopf, 1957), pp. 35-46, 
158-64, for a provocative discussion of attitudes toward the Southwest since the 1880's. 


* Bingham (op. cit., p. 17) writes that Lummis “was undoubtedly motivated by a genuine 
desire to reveal and interpret the Southwest to the rest of the country. Thus the primary sig- 
nificance of . . . Some Strange Corners of Our Country, The Land of Poco Tiempo, and The 
Spanish Pioneers \ay in the fact that they stimulated interest in southwestern subjects and fostered 
the growth of tolerance and appreciation . . . of the region’s Indian, Spanish, and Mexican cul- 
tures.” And Bingham concludes that, despite their “obvious deficiencies as works of literature 
... they entitle Lummis to a secure place as a pioneer interpreter of the Southwest.” 


“°F W. Hodge, “Biographical Sketch and Bibliography of Adolphe Francis Alphonse Ban- 
delier,” New Mexico Historscal Review, v.7 (1932), p. 353. 


™ Wallace Stegner in R. E. Spiller et al., Literary History of the United States, v. 2, p. 869. 


™ Arthur J. O. Anderson, “Frederick Webb Hodge, 1864-1956,” Hispanic American Histor- 
ical Review, v, 38 (1958), p. 263. 


™® Lawrence Clark Powell, “A Southwestern Century,” Arizona Highways, March 1958, p. 10. 
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can States and Texas and his seven-volume History of California, brought out in 1889 
his History of Arizona and New Mexico. Finally, to round out the decade, Frank W. 
Blackmar in 1890 produced Spanish Colonization in the Southwest, a doctoral dis- 
sertation, and the next year considerably elaborated it in Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest.* 

As the century neared its end, the Anglo-Spanish Southwest was emerging into the 
mainstream of American thought as an entity worthy of study. The traveler, and now 
the scholar, had begun to recognize and to value the peculiar blending of cultures that 
characterized the region. Early in the twentieth century, when Professor Bolton gave 
the borderlands a name, he brought to fruition a concept that had been slowly matur- 
ing since those early days when James Ohio Pattie and others among that reckless 
breed entered the valleys of New Mexico in the Southwest. 





™* Blackmar’s work at Johns Hopkins University is a revealing commentary on historiography 
in the United States as it had developed by 1890. The stamp of Professor Herbert Baxter Adams’ 
“Teutonic school” is quite evident. Blackmar saw clearly that in the Southwest “two great 
streams of civilization have met — the one Romance, the other Teutonic.” But, unlike Bolton, 
Blackmar disparaged Spanish institutions in comparison with the Teutonic, and expressed his 
belief that Spanish culture was disappearing in the Southwest: “Descending like an avalanche 
... the sturdy Anglo-Saxons overpowered and dominated the Spanish pao who long before 
migrated from the mother country; and now, within the boundaries of the United States, [the 
Anglo-Saxons} are slowly absorbing or crushing the last remnants of the institutions of this 
romance people.” — Spanish Institutions of the Southwest (Baltimore, 1891) pp. 5-6. 





EUROPEAN EXPANSION 


AND THE ENCLAVEMENT OF 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANS 


by 
EDWARD H. SPICER 


Dr. Spicer, a professor of anthropology in the University of Arizona, is cur- 
rently the editor of the American Anthropologist, the foremost journal in that 
field. This article derives from the introductory chapters of his new book, West- 
ern Civilization and the Indians of the Southwest: A Cultural History Since 1533, 
which is now nearing completion. 


Enclavement of native peoples has been one of the characteristic processes in the 
spread of Western cultures over the world. Not only have native peoples been wiped 
out or absorbed; they have also been surrounded by Europeans and, through various 
combinations of circumstances, have managed to maintain their identities. This has 
happened in North and South America, in South and East Africa, in Australia, New 
Zealand and other parts of Oceania. Enclavement has proceeded where native peoples 
have occupied land regarded as undesirable by the invading Europeans, or where for 
one reason or another they have had unusual success in resisting conquest. The fate of 
such people who survived the first vigorous phases of conquest today remains doubt- 
ful. Their future turns on a far more complex set of circumstances than did that of 
people who were earlier submerged or extinguished. 

No longer important in the strategy of the expanding Western nations, the en- 
claved peoples have persisted as distinct entities on sufferance of the dominant so- 
cieties. In most cases strong sentiment has grown up in the conquering nation regard- 
ing the injustice of the original conquest. The enclaved survivors assume a symbolic 
significance as reminders of a ruthless past and as representatives of a lost, and better, 
way of life, pre-urban and pre-industrial. Associated with this symbolism, strong feel- 
ings develop for , reservation of the native peoples and their ways; but only a segment 
of the dominant nation is influenced by such sentiments. In contrast, there are those 
practical people in every country who are still actuated by the old urge to conquest, but 
this is now expressed in new terms such as “political integration” and “cultural assim- 
ilation.” For people of such inclination, cultural enclaves are regarded as somehow in 
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contradiction to natural law, and problems respecting them are phrased in terms of 
economic welfare. National policy respecting the enclaved peoples has alternated in 
such countries as the United States, Mexico, and New Zealand in response to the 
views of the different interested segments, depending on which gained political in- 
fluence. These opposing influences in national policy have made the future of the 
native peoples equivocal. 

It is under such circumstances that some 200,000 Indians continue to exist in 
northwestern Mexico and the southwestern United States. This vast region, spanning 
two modern nations, is in terms of climate and other natural influences, as well as in 
terms of historical relations between Europeans and natives, a single entity. It is a 
major area of native enclavement in North America. Twenty-five Indian groups, 
sometimes referred to as “tribes,” survive here with some degree of distinctive custom. 
They represent more than half the Indian cultures which existed in the region 400 
years ago when the Spaniards first began their penetrations. 

The fact that these Indians all constitute enclaves in the midst of the dominant 
Mexican and Anglo-American societies does not mean that their places within the 
latter are identical. They live under a tremendous variety of conditions. The smallest 
group — the Seris—consists of 200 persons; they eke out a living by fishing and 
turtle-hunting on the desert shores of the Gulf of California where, the dominant 
peoples agree, their condition is one of grinding poverty.’ The largest group — the 
Navahos on the Colorado Plateau in the north — number 80,000, and in the single 
year of 1953 received in royalties or lease bonuses on oil and gas resources over five 
million dollars.* In Sonora the Yaquis, who as late as 1927 were regarded as a serious 
military threat by the Mexican government, maintain in their villages a dedicated 
standing army.* On the other hand, their nearest neighbors and long-time allies — 
the Mayos — are described in the textbooks of the Sonora school system as inherently 
peaceful and obedient to Mexican desires.* The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico ap- 
pear in historical literature as a classic example of the small democratic city-state 
providing its citizens with the satisfactions of integrated community living.’ Yet the 
San Carlos Apaches, close by in Arizona, present an equally classic example of the 





* For a recent Mexican view see Luis Torres Ordonez, “La Explotacion Pesquera de los Seris,” 
Accién Indigenista (México: Boletin Mensual del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, No. 62, 
August 1958), pp. 2-4. For an Anglo-American view see Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Cool- 
idge, The Last of the Seris (New York: Dutton, 1939), pp. 19-23. 


Ps Robert *. Young (ed.), The Navaho Yearbook: Report No. VI, (Window Rock, Arizona, 
1957), p. 344. 


* E. H. Spicer, “Potam, A Yaqui Village in Sonora,” Memoir No. 77: American Anthropolog- 
ical Association (1954), pp. 67-72. 


* See, e.g., Raul E. Vazquez, Geografia de Sonora (México, 1941), p. 42. 


* John Collier and Ira Moskowitz, Patterns and Ceremonials of the Indians of the Southwest 
(New York, 1949). 
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thoroughly disorganized Indian tribe, successively subverted by well-meaning gov- 
ernment programs.® 

This variety gives color and interest to the life of the region. It had led students 
and creative artists, over a period of two generations, to intensive study and interpre- 
tation of the Indian cultures behind their invisible frontiers. By the 1950's even 
philosophers had begun to take note of the contrasting values and ways of thought of 
the peoples of the region, and are attempting to relate them to their systems.’ The 
cycle of conquest, therefore, has moved here into a phase marked by important in- 
fluences from the conquered peoples on the invaders. The processes by which this has 
come about are devious, complex, and immensely interesting. 

The frontiers of the Spanish and the English invaders of North America met and 
overlapped in the arid southwestern part of the continent. The Spanish conquest, after 
two hundred years of steady advance northward from the Valley of Mexico, faltered 
during the last half of the 1700's and, facing the uncontrollable Apaches in what is 
now Sonora, began to recede a little southward. The English conquest, some two 
hundred years behind the Spanish, had by this time reached only the valley of the 
Ohio; but by the early 1800’s Anglo-American trappers were venturing into the al- 
ready Spanish-explored provinces of New Mexico, New Biscay, and Sonora. Then in 
1848, with the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo closing the war between Mexico and the 
United States, these two new nations took over the frontier which Spain had never 
quite been able to control. As the region was partitioned into the modern states of 
Chihuahua, Sonora, New Mexico, and Arizona, the republics of Mexico and the 
United States resumed Spain’s wavering efforts to conquer and make over the Indians. 

From the first, the Spaniards had identified their attempts to make over the Indians 
of this region as a crusade to civilize a savage or barbarian people. The missionaries, 
the military captains, and the colonial administrators were very conscious of their 
purpose and of themselves as bearers of civilization.° What they regarded as “civiliza- 
tion” was not necessarily what a modern student of history would regard as such. The 
Spaniards identified civilization with specific elements of the Spanish culture of the 
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* H. E. Robinson et al., The San Carlos Apache Indian Reservation: A Resources Development 
Study (Stanford U. Research Institute, 1955), pp. 35-50, 115-17. 


* See, e.g., Richard Brandt, Hops Ethics (U. of Chicago Press, 1954), and John Ladd, The 
Structure of a Moral Code: A Philosophical Analysis of Ethical Discourse Applied to the Ethics 
of the Navaho Indians (Harvard U. Press, 1957). 


* For a vivid account of the effects of the Apache raids and the southwest recession of the So- 
nora frontier, see Rudo Ensayo (Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1951). This is an English trans- 
lation by Eusebio Guitéras of a 1763 account of an unknown Jesuit. 


* While the specific words “civilization” and “civilized persons” do not seem to have been in 
general use by Spaniards at the beginning of the Conquest, the terms “barbarian” and “gente de 
razén” (literally “people of reason”) were regularly employed. These contrasting concepts were 
obviously the same as those expressed at a later time by terms such as “civilization” and deriva- 
tives. Compare the discussions of Indian culture in Frederick Webb Hodge, George P. Ham- 
mond, and Agapito Rey (eds.), Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634 (Albu- 
querque, 1945) and the 1645 work of Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Historia de los Triunfos de Nu- 
estra Santa Fé entre las Naciones mds Barbaras y Fieras del Nuevo Orbe (México, 1944), with 
Juan Mateo Manje, Luz de Tierra Incognita (Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1954). 
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period. They identified it, by and large, with the Castilian variety of the Spanish 
language, with adobe and stone houses, with men’s trousers, with political organiza- 
tion focused through loyalty and obedience to the King of Spain, and with the Roman 
Catholic form of Christianity. For more than two hundred years after 1540, the rulers 
of northwestern New Spain sought by various means to replace corresponding features 
of Indian cultures with these and other elements of Spanish culture. 

Later, in the early 1800’s when Mexicans assumed control of the region, they, too, 
thought of themselves as bearers of civilization. Yet the program for changing the 
lives of the Indians which they instituted was by no means identical with that of the 
Spaniards. They, too, called it “civilization” in their reports and state documents,’° 
but it was considerably different. They still regarded Castilian Spanish, or at least 
what had become the Mexican variety of the language, as an important element, and 
they still emphasized rectangular houses of some sort and men’s trousers; but their 
emphasis on other elements was quite new. They sought with determination to in- 
troduce individual land-holding among the Indians — and a representative, elective, 
and constitutional form of government with no king—and equality in citizenship 
rights which the Spaniards proposed in theory but had not instituted. They also pro- 
posed, if they did not push at first, schools without religious instruction, and they had 
no program for promulgating the Roman Catholic or any other religion. Here was a 
new set of economic, political, and religious values. The Mexicans nonetheless were 
just as certain as the Spaniards that their own kind of culture was, indeed, civilization 
— and that they had a mission to bring it to the Indians. 

When the Anglo-Americans came into possession of the northern stretches of New 
Spain, they thought of civilization at first as something peculiarly their own and not 
for the Indians. They began by setting up reservations where Indians could be isolated 
from the requirements of civilization. But speedily, as settlers encircle the reserva- 
tions, the Anglo-Americans also began to regard themselves as bearers of civiliza- 
tion."* They identified civilization with the American variety of the English language, 
the agricultural technology of the United States at that time, elementary schools with 
religious instruction, the holding of land by individual title, and usually some one of 
the Protestant varieties of Christianity. At first, however, they did not regard repre- 
sentative, constitutional forms of political organization to be essential; not until 


more than a half century later did they systematically introduce these forms among 
Indians. 





” For characteristic official expression of the idea, see the Memorial to the President of the 
Republic of Mexico by the Legislature of the State of Sonora in 1880, as quoted in Francisco P. 
Troncoso, Las Guerras con los Yaquis y Mayos del Estado de Sonora (México, 1905), pp. 68-72. 
At the non-official level the idea was more generally expressed after the manner of Manuel Bal- 
* Recuerdos - Yaqui: Principales Episodios durante la campana de 1899 4a 1901 (México, 

27), pp. 103-04. 


” For the range of variation in expression of this viewpoint see, at one extreme, General J. H. 
Carleton’s statement concerning “the inevitable conflict between culture and civilization” as 
quoted in William A. Kelleher, Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868 (Santa Fe, 1952), p. 279; 


rare at the other extreme, Francis E. Leupp, The Indian and His Problem (New York: Scribner, 
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It is apparent that the changes in Indian cultures sought by the three successively 
dominant peoples differed in important ways. It is doubtful that the Anglo-Americans 
would have considered the program of the Spaniards as a truly civilizing one, and vice 
versa. Yet both saw themselves as bringers of civilization and justified most of their 
actions towards Indians on that basis. 

The fact is, however, that these efforts did bring civilization to the Indians, even if 
the ethnocentrically-oriented bearers of civilization differed among themselves as to 
its nature. Spanish culture was not in itself civilization, but it was nevertheless a civi- 
lized Western culture.'* It was a culture which made use of writing, and was in 
process of being secularized as a result of that revolution in communication which we 
know as literacy; and this literacy, however reluctantly and imperfectly, was trans- 
mitted in part to the Indians. Spanish culture was one in which the specialization of 
labor, and therefore the differentiation of social roles, had been carried as far as in any 
culture in the world of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — and Spaniards made 
some effort to introduce their craft and governmental specialities. It was also a culture 
which had carried the supremacy of the state over the family even further than had 
Rome, and thereby had begun the release of the individual from the limited sphere of 
kinship status to the vastly expanded role of citizen. Moreover, Spain was a nation 
whose experience had acquainted her vividly with the possibility of variety in reli- 
gious belief —and thus her traditions embodied, if her rulers did not officially accept, 
that heterogeneity of thought and practice which characterizes civilization. In these 
respects, Spanish culture had elements of civilization; and Spaniards, whether they 
realized it or not, brought civilization to the Indians. 

The Spaniards, however, did little more than lay the foundations. To the extent 
that they introduced a new religion among the many religions of the Indians of north- 
western New Spain, to the extent that they introduced some conception of a wider 
state organization, to the extent that they introduced new occupations of metal-work- 
ing and domestic animal raising, to the extent that they introduced a small measure of 
literacy — they brought civilization. But by the time they had spent their conquering 
energy in the late 1700's, many Indians of the region remained with only the barest 
acquaintance of these things, and the great majority had embraced them either not at 
all or in a very partial and tentative fashion. The civilizing of the Indians, in the sense 
that we have defined that process, was well under way; but two hundred years of con- 
tact with the Spaniards had brought to the Indians nothing like the almost immediate 
transformation which missionaries and government officials seemed to expect. 

It remained for the successors of the Spaniards to carry the process further. The 
Mexicans appeared to have a conception of civilization closer to the one we have 
suggested. They dreamed, at least, of making Indians literate; and they urged, in the 
new laws of the states of Sonora and Chihuahua, the formation of schools in the Indian 





* For a conception of civilization like that employed in the following discussion, see Robert 
Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformation (Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 1953). 
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villages."* They sought immediately to impose representative government and to 
make the Indians functioning citizens of the new national system. While they were 
content to let Roman Catholicism assume whatever place it could in the national 
growth, they made no systematic effort to re-vitalize the missionary program of the 
Spaniards. But the Mexicans had no economic means, for over a hundred years, either 
of industrializing Indian life or of making the literacy program effective. In these 
respects the mission for civilizing the Indians was carried no further than Spain had 
carried it, at least until the twentieth century was well advanced. Moreover, the 
techniques that the Mexicans employed for integrating Indians into the state aroused 
bitter resistance. As the Mexicans resorted to force they defeated their own ends, and 
their program for political integration largely failed. It was not until the 1930's that 
the Mexican government allowed the Indians the freedom to choose from among a 
variety of alternative courses.'* As this was introduced into plans for education and 
economic development among the Tarahumara Indians in Chihuahua, the process of 
civilization took on a new character. But meanwhile the earlier forces had stimulated 
counter-processes, and the direction of cultural change had become uncertain. 

After a slow start complicated by the necessity for completing the conquest of the 
Navahos, Apaches, and Yuma-speaking tribes which neither Spain nor Mexico had 
been able to dominate, the Anglo-Americans began after 1870 to put into operation 
their ideas of the civilizing process. Much later than the Mexicans they conceived 
literacy as an essential element; but because of more abundant means for doing so, 
they put a school program into operation some fifty years earlier than the Mexicans. 
They also undertook much sooner than the Mexicans to introduce economic special- 
ization and technological improvement into Indian life, including craft and trades 
training in their earliest schools. It is true that little was accomplished for a long time 
in relating such training to the social roles of Indian children, but economic elements 
were nevertheless introduced. Furthermore, the Anglo-Americans showed some in- 
sight into the process of civilization in not imposing a single set of religious beliefs 
and practices; still, even though they permitted the Indians enrolled in the schools 
some degree of choice among the various Christian denominations, they did seek to 
suppress Indian religions until the 1930's. With all their apparent insight into eco- 
nomic functions, communication processes, and even to some extent into religious 
aspects of civilization, the Anglo-Americans maintained one peculiar blind spot. In an 
area where one would expect that teir experience would have influenced them other- 
wise, United States officials in charge of Indian affairs continued until the 1930's with- 
out any effective program for the development of national citizenship among In- 
dians.1° Indeed, the process of political integration remained suspended even after a 
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beginning was made in the 1930's. The Anglo-Americans, like the Mexicans and like 
the Spaniards before them, have not carried through their mission as they saw it. 

Many cultural changes have taken place. Undeniably the condition of civilization, 
as we have defined it, has increased among the Indians of the region. But the expecta- 
tions of the invaders have not been realized. Indian cultures have not disappeared 
through replacement by Spanish, Mexican, or Anglo-American cultures. In the sense 
that the programs of the invaders did not produce the results expected, they have 
failed; but in the sense that these programs set in motion the processes of civilization, 
they have not failed. If complete cultural conquest by the three successive invasions 
has not occurred, cultural growth nevertheless has gone on apace. It is continuing in a 
milieu of cultural frontiers and heterogeneity, but not in one of cultural unity as the 
first Spaniards to enter the region had hoped. 

To some extent, the results may be explained by the nature of the invaders’ own 
programs. These had consisted of three distinct conceptions of what the Indians 
should become. They had varied in intensity and in the techniques employed for 
bringing about the changes. Such variety of approach could hardly have been expected 
to produce uniformity in results. Moreover, the Indians were not identical to begin 
with, any more than they were culturally identical peoples by 1950. The native 
peoples of the Southwest were as diverse in their ways of life as the face of the rugged 
and desert land which they inhabited.** Yet there was a general similarity. Their 
houses ranged from the simplest of brush shelters to masonry-walled apartment build- 
ings. Their gods varied from ill-defined animal spirits to organized companies of 
beneficent ancestral deities. Their languages presented to the Spaniards a dismaying 
diversity. What they had in common was a level of economic and political develop- 
ment which distinguished them from the Indians of central Mexico. 

It quickly became apparent to the northward-pushing Conquistadores that they had 
here entered a vastly different cultural world than the Aztec-dominated one they had 
first encountered in Mexico. In his search for the Seven Golden Cities of Cibola, 
Coronado was responsible for the first clear account of its extent after his 800-mile 
traverse of its length in 1540. Its systematic exploration began, however, from Zaca- 
tecas 300 miles northwest of Mexico City. Here Spaniards opened a spectacular silver 
mine in 1546. Swinging out in wider and wider arcs from Zacatecas, missionaries and 
prospectors steadily became aware that the Indians to the northwest had built up no 
empires cormparable to those of the Aztecs and Tarascans to the south. As they came 
to know more of these people of simpler culture, they could distinguish them on many 
counts from neighboring peoples. It became clear that these Indians constituted a 
cultural region of their own, bounded roughly on the east by the upper Rio Grande 
River system and on the north and west by the San Juan and Colorado Rivers. 





** For more extended description of the Indian cultures of the region, see the following: Fortu- 
nato Hernandez, Las Razas Indigenas de Sonora y la Guerra del Yaqui (México, 1902); Pliny E. 
Goddard, Indians of the Southwest (New York: American Museum of Natural History, 1927); 
and A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (U. of California Press, 
1939), pp. 32-48, 119-26. 
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The family resemblance of the Indians of this region rested chiefly on their com- 
mon practice of agriculture. All but a few hundred on the coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and some others at the north end of the Sierra Madre mountains, had knowl- 
edge of domestic plants and raised at least the native American staples: corn, beans, 
and squashes. They differed in the extent to which they relied on these crops, and 
consequently in the importance which they attached to farming as a way of life — but 
agriculture was definitely the hallmark of the overwhelming majority. It was this 
which distinguished them from the buffalo-hunting nomads of the Great Plains to 
the east, the seed-gatherers and rabbit-hunters of the Basin and Range country to the 
north, and the acorn-gatherers of California to the west. The practice of agriculture 
was also the one obvious cultural link which they shared with the Aztecs and other 
peoples of central Mexico. 

They differed, however, from the Aztecs in the simplicity of their economy. 
Whether agriculture was merely a supplement to gathering and hunting or the prima- 
ry basis of life, the economy of every group in the region was simple. Every commu- 
nity was self-sufficient, economically independent of every other community. There 
was trade, to be sure, which spread widely through the region, but there was no system 
of markets to encourage individual or a real specialization. The trade goods were 
rarely food or basic tools, but rather luxury and ceremonial items such as paints, 
feathers, shells, semi-precious stones, and other unique products of localized areas. 
Trading was a small-scale and rather sporadic enterprise, rather than a regularized 
system of exchange of food products and handicrafts. 

Accompanying the economic self-sufficiency of communities was a political self- 
sufficiency. With one possible and long extinct exception in the Gila River Valley, 
the region had never known any state organization. At the time of the Spanish entry, 
no one of the Indian communities maintained any military or administrative control 
over any other community. It is true that some who spoke the same dialect united for 
purposes of warfare, but such common action was temporary and the organization 
formed for fighting purposes dissolved when the fighting was over. Moreover, their 
kind of warfare did not involve conquest and subjugation of one group by another. 
Widely extended political organization and rule by conquest were unknown. It was 
a region of small autonomous local communities, economically and politically inde- 
pendent of one another. In these respects, the Southwestern Indians presented a quite 
different set of problems to the Spaniards than did those of central Mexico, where the 
existence of already-developed states simplified conquest and subsequent cultural 
domination. 

These general characteristics were common to people who otherwise differed from 
one another in many ways. Of these differences the Spaniards steadily became aware. 
In the fifty years between 1533, when the slave-raider Diego de Guzman penetrated as 
far north as the Yaqui River, and 1582 when Espejo the prospector visited the Indians 
of what became central Arizona, the Spaniards made at least passing contact with 
most of the peoples of the region. It was another 200 years, however, before the 
northwesternmost mission was planted on the Colorado River, and before it could be 
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said that Spanish exploration had revealed with much clarity the locations of all the 
inhabitants of the vast area. During this period of exploratory expeditions and the 
growth of communication lines in many directions across the region, the Spaniards 
came to distinguish at least forty-five different groups of Indians for whom they em- 
ployed distinct names.*’ 

The fact that Spaniards found it convenient to use so large a number of names for 
reporting on and dealing with the Indians was some indication of the cultural variety 
which existed. One of the important and, to the Spaniards, frustrating differences was 
that of language. Moving northward from group to group, trying at first to use inter- 
preters who spoke Aztec, they found that communication depended on acquaintance 
with a whole series of Indian languages. As they moved up through the Sierra Madre 
Mountains and out into the deserts to the north, they learned that there were six 
major languages spoken within the areas of modern Chihuahua and Sonora. For these 
they adopted names: Tarahumara, Concho, Opata, Pima, Cahita, and Seri. They were 
mutually unintelligible and, moreover, there were several dialects of each. 

The situation was even more complicated in the area now comprising New Mexico 
and Arizona. The Spaniards identified some fifteen different languages there which 
eventually came to be called Piro, Tiwa, Tewa, Keres, Jemez, Zuni, Moqui, Navaho, 
Apache, Maricopa, Yuma, Mohave, Yavapai, Havasupai, and Walapai — as well as 
some others which shortly became extinct. Some of these, too, had dialect divisions. 
Much later, linguists discovered that many of these languages were related to one an- 
other and that only three distinct language families were represented. These relation- 
ships were of no significance, however, to the Spanish colonizers. They were con- 
cerned with establishing some kind of working relationship with peoples who spoke 
some twenty different languages and among whom there was no lingua franca. 

The Indians also differed with respect to their economies, ranging from those who 
did no farming to those for whom the planting and raising of crops was the very focus 
of life and religion. There were, in fact, four different types of economy. The great 
majority of the Indians of the region in the early 1600's were known to the Spaniards 
as rancheria people. They had fixed points of settlement and were not free rovers, but 
their settlements or rancherias were not compact and closely built. Houses were 
scattered as much as a half mile apart, and the group occupying the scattered houses 
often shifted from one rancheria location to another in the course of the year. The 
rancheria peoples were all agriculturalists. Three quarters of all the Indians in the 
region — that is to say, nearly 150,000 — were rancheria farmers. To lump them all 
together in this way, however, would be to obscure some important differences. 





See lists of tribal or local groups in such works as Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington: Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907-10), 
2 vols; Cyrus Thomas, Indian Languages of Mexico and Central America (Washington: Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1911); Carl Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Lan- 
guages in Northwestern Mexico (U. of California Press, 1934) Ibero-Americana, Series No. 5; 
Ralph L. Beals, Preliminary Report on the Ethnography of the Southwest (Berkeley: National 
Park Service, 1935); and J. Alden Mason, “The Native Languages of Middle America” in The 
Maya and Their Neighbors (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940). 
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Since most of the rancheria peoples spoke languages which belonged to the-Uto- 
Aztecan stock, it may be said that the dominant culture patterns of the Indians of 
Chihuahua and Sonora were Uto-Aztecan. There were three major groups. In the 
east the Tarahumaras and Conchos lived in the highlands of the Sierra Madres, plant- 
ing small cornfields in the summer on the ridges and in mountain valleys and re- 
treating either to lowlands or down into the deep gorges during the severe winters. 
Scattered widely over a very large area and living in shelters that ranged from cave ex- 
cavations in the cliffs of the gorges to stone masonry, the Tarahumaras and the Con- 
chos nevertheless had fairly uniform culture patterns. Most distinctive were the in- 
fluential individual shamans who acted as religious leaders in place of a priesthood. 
Like the other rancheria peoples, the Tarahumaras relied almost as much on wild 
foods as on domestic crops, yet agriculture was basic and important in their lives. 

Farther west and ranging in an irregular belt, from the high Sierras through the 
valleys of Sonora and into the deserts of southwestern Arizona, lived other rancheria 
peoples who spoke the Uto-Aztecan language of Piman, not mutually intelligible with 
Tarahumara. There were many dialects. Piman settlements were somewhat more 
compact than those of the Tarahumaras; but many Pimans moved from mountain 
villages in the winter to valley settlements for the raising of corn, squash, and beans 
in the summer. They, too, had shamans rather than priesthoods and in other respects 
were otherwise like the Tarahumaras. It might be said that they represented an adap- 
tation of the same culture pattern to somewhat more town-like living, but they were 
still far from classifiable as a town-dwelling people. 

Still farther along this continuum toward town-like settlements were the people of 
southern, and those parts of central, Sonora not occupied by the Pimans: in the south 
the Cahitans and north of them the Opatans, both group speakers of Uto-Aztecan 
languages. The Cahitans, comprising such tribes as the Mayos and Yaquis, lived near 
the mouths of large rivers where the water supply was regular and abundant. Favor- 
able agricultural conditions permitted and encouraged more concentrated settlements 
than those in the dry-farming country of the Tarahumaras or the more arid country of 
many of the Pimans. Some Pimans, however, lived under very similar conditions in 
certain areas, as on the Gila and its tributaries in what became southern Arizona. In 
settlement pattern and concentration of population, in fact, there was probably an 
equal range among Piman, Cahitan, and Opatan. It was merely that the Cahitans and 
some Opatans had more large ramcherias packed into closer space than the Pimans. 
The density of population was such among the Cahitans that they developed tribal or- 
ganization for warfare, embracing all the rancherias of a tribe. With this wider in- 
tegration for military purposes, and with their somewhat denser and more compact 
settlements, went also permanent organized ceremonial groups which added another 
aspect to religious life besides that of the shamanistic and gave rise to at least rudi- 
mentary forms of priesthood. Thus the Uto-Aztecan-speaking rancheria tribes con- 
stituted peoples with similar economies, but with a considerable range in type of 
community structure. 

To the northwest were the Yuman rancheria peoples. Their language belonged to 
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a totally different stock. They occupied an area comparable to that of the Pimans, but 
seem not to have developed communities as large or as concentrated as the Opatans or 
Cahitans despite the fact that many of them lived along the waters of the lower 
Colorado River. The Yumans differed from the Pimans chiefly in that they habitually 
organized themselves as total tribal units for warfare. The strong tribal feeling among 
them existed for military purposes, and there were no settlements so large or dense as 
those of the Yaquis and Mayos. They relied more heavily on wild foods than the 
Pimans, but in other respects their culture resembled in its greater simplicity that of 
the Pimans rather than the Cahitans. 

These four sub-types of rancheria peoples constituted the bulk of all the natives in 
the region with whom the Spaniards had to deal. Situated along river bottoms or in 
well-watered mountain areas their lands had the greatest potential for agricultural 
development. Wherever the Spanish program of reduction — that is, concentration 
of people into towns around churches — was actually put into effect among them, 
they moved closer than any other Indians of the region toward the acceptance of 
Spanish forms of religious and social life. 

The second major type of economy that existed in the region was that of intensive 
irrigated and dry-farm agriculture, practiced by people living in very compact small 
villages. This was the economy of the Indians who lived along the Rio Grande River 
in New Mexico— the Eastern Pueblos— and on the great plateau drained by the 
Colorado River — the Western Pueblos. Already compact village dwellers, they pro- 
vided no scope for the Spanish program of reduction. Their villages consisted of con- 
tiguous masonry or sun-dried mud houses in fixed locations. Each village was a tightly 
organized unit with an elaborate ceremonial life under the direction of priesthoods. 
There were probably not more than 40,000 people living under these conditions in 
the whole region when the Spaniards first began to establish colonies among them 
about 1600. Similarity of way of life was not matched by similarity of language; al- 
most as much language diversity existed among the Pueblo Indians as among the 
whole 150,000 of the rancheria peoples. In their villages seven distinct languages 
were spoken. Their role in the drama of cultural conflict and change was one chiefly 
of tenacious and, for the most part, passive resistance. 

The third type of economic life in the region was that which sustained nomadic 
bands with no very fixed settlement locations. These Indians practiced agriculture 
only sporadically, occupying themselves instead with hunting and wild food gather- 
ing. These were the Athapascan-speaking tribes of the northeast, calling themselves 
Dinch — “the people.” After the arrival of the Spaniards they came to be called the 
Navahos and the Apaches. Among the Apaches were non-agricultural groups like the 
Mescaleros and Chiricahuas of the east, and bands farther west who — like the Nava- 
hos to the north — had given small-scale farming a secure, if subordinate, place in 
their economy. These bands had not long been residents of the region, but had been 
pushing southwestward from the Plains since the 1300's. They were still in process of 
this migration when the Spaniards arrived, although probably by that time most of 
the Navahos and westernmost Apaches had identified themselves with particular lo- 
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calities over which they had ranged for some time. Some such areas were very large, 
and usually were dotted with spots sacred to the bands which occupied them. It was 
devotion to these places, rather than a fixed point of settlement, which gave a band 
its roots. All such localities were, not only seasonally but from year to year, temporary 
places of residence. While these groups were essentially nomadic, their economy was 
nevertheless in part agricultural. There may have been as many as 15,000 natives in 
these bands at the time the Spaniards arrived in the region. More than any other 
people, their way of life was radically altered by Spanish contact. 

The fourth economy of the region was strictly non-agricultural and based on simple 
utilization of wild foods. Only a few hundred people existed at this level of economic 
development. The roving bands later known as the Seris, who roamed the coast of 
Sonora, were the principal non-agriculturists. They hunted deer and rabbits, caught 
fish and sea turtles, and gathered the abundant cactus fruits, greens, and seaweed 
seeds of the desert coast and adjacent islands. The Spaniards could not conceive of 
“civilizing” them until they were brought in from the gulf and settled as farmers on 
an inland river. While the Seris and the other non-agriculturists were isolated from 
the main theatres of the expansion of Spanish life in the region, they played an im- 
portant role in the complicated movement of events in Sonora history. 

Although more than half of these varied tribes maintained their identities during 
the 350 years following 1600, none did so without great changes in their ways of life. 
For a few, like the nomadic Seris, the changes consisted chiefly in the adoption of new 
tools for carrying on their fishing and hunting, while their social and religious life re- 
mained almost as it was when they first met Spaniards on the deserts of coastal Sonora. 
For many, such as the Yaquis in the fertile river lands of southern Sonora, the whole 
structure of their society as well as their world of religious belief was transformed into 
something new. A Yaqui of 1600 would have had to undergo an intensive period of 
re-education in order to live comfortably with Yaquis of 1950. For still others, like 
the Eastern Pueblos in their well-organized little villages along the Rio Grande, the 
considerable changes in their tools and village organization seemed to result in no 
basic alteration in way of life. They gave the appearance of a peculiar stability in the 
midst of the successive shifts around them. 

There was no single, uniform pattern in the way that cultures changed or the way 
the people preserved their identities. Nevertheless, in the various reactions to the pro- 
grams for civilizing them, one can see a few general patterns not unique to American 
Indians but to be found also among other peoples enclaved by Western nations. 

In the 1950's, a quarter of a century after the last Indian uprising, the prevailing 
view among white men of the region — in so far as they are conscious at all of the 
Indian population — is that complete submergence would be only a matter of time, 
and that the Indians are a pitiable people deserving help in their inevitable move- 
ment toward cultural assimilation. The long struggle of nearly every Indian group 
for self-determination has been largely forgotten. Some romantic memory of the last 
phases of the Apache wars is kept alive by popular and historical writers in the United 
States, and the Yaqui wars were recent enough to have left an aftermath of bitterness 
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and hatred among old families of Sonora. But the white men of the modern South- 
west are, on the whole, relatively new arrivals whose forebears had not experienced 
the hostility of the Indians. And, since little or nothing of Indian history is taught in 
either Mexican or American schools, white men know Indians only in the short per- 
spective of current contacts. It would come as a great surprise to all but scholars to 
learn that those Indians whose reputation for peacefulness was widely accepted — 
such as the “industrious” Pueblos of New Mexico, the “gentle” Papagos of Arizona, 
and the “peaceful” Mayos of Sonora — had waged war against the whites as bitterly, 
if not so successfully, as the Apaches and the Yaquis. 

It was nevertheless a fact that all but two of the surviving groups had taken up arms 
against Spaniards, Mexicans or Anglo-Americans, and at one time or another, had 
fought to maintain their independence. Probably the easiest generalization to support 
is that al] of them offered military resistance to white domination. Among surviving 
groups, the Arizona Pimas had no record of ever having fought the Spaniards, the 
Mexicans, or the Anglos. But the so-called “Pimas” are the descendants of one small 
local segment of the widespread Upper Pimas — and the Upper Pimas had their try 
in 1751, and before, at fighting off the control of the Spaniards. Again, those Indians 
known as the Havasupai seem not to have taken up arms against white men — but 
they, too, are a small segment of the upland Yuman-speaking peoples who, as Wala- 
pais and Yavapais, had their record of armed resistance to the Anglos. Even the Hopis 
of northern Arizona, who maintain in the 1950's that their native religion forbade 
war, participated in the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, killing the missionaries assigned 
to them as well as many converted Hopis. And, in the 1890’s, they certainly offered 
physical, if not armed, resistance to the Anglo-American efforts to take their children 
forcibly to boarding schools. 

Direct resistance, then, was a universal reaction to contact with the whites. It did 
not always come first. There were many tribes whose first reaction was one of friendly 
curiosity; and there were others who sought the advantage of alliance with the Span- 
iards, or later with Anglo-Americans, against Indian enemies. In fact, a majority of 
the Indian groups offered no initial resistance to the Spaniards. The most general 
pattern was an early period of friendly relations, during which the Spaniards estab- 
lished themselves in presidio and mission. This was followed by a brief and violent 
outbreak against the controls set up — during which, in a greater or lesser period of 
time, the Spaniards made their military power fully apparent and their domination 
was accepted. This pattern was repeated again and again over the region throughout 
the period of Spaniard control. With some tribes, such as the Tarahumaras scattered 
widely in the Sierra Madre highlands, a single demonstration of Spanish military 
force was not sufficient, and efforts at subjugation were repeated periodically over as 
much as a century. Once revolt flared up, the Spaniards usually retaliated with suf- 
ficient ruthlessness so that, even though a number of years was required for restora- 
tion of peace, the Indians were convinced of the futility of further armed resistance. 

Following the capitulation to armed force, immensely varied reactions to White 
contact began to take shape. No two groups followed precisely the same course of 
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adjustment to the programs of change which Spain and her successors put into 
effect. While the Opata Indians of central Sonora almost immediately intermingled 
and intermarried with Spanish settlers and adopted Spanish ways, the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico devised means for fending off Spanish contacts and moved in the 
old ways with a minimum of influence from the invaders. Between these extremes 
there was a variety of responses. For some, real geographical isolation fostered inde- 
pendent development; for others, close association with the newcomers promoted an 
antipathy and social isolation which had almost the same effect. Differences in the 
results of contact cannot be explained with reference to a single factor such as inher- 
ent biological capacity, or geographical isolation, or size of native population, or 
density of settlement, or simplicity or complexity of native culture. 

Yet it is possible to identify, among the variety of reactions to conquest, certain 
recurrent kinds of response. While each tribe’s experience with the conquerors, when 
considered in full detail, is unique, still the results of contact may be described in terms 
of a half-dozen types of adaptation to the programs for civilization. The Franciscan 
missionaries in New Mexico, for example, stimulated one kind of reaction among the 
Pueblo Indians which led to a sharp compartmentalization of Spanish and Indian 
custom and belief. But this is in striking contrast to the reaction of the Indians of 
Chihuahua and Sonora to the Jesuits, who succeeded in bringing about a relatively 
harmonious fusion of European and native religious and social life. Yet both these 
types of response are discernible among other Indians at other times in the 400-year 
period of contact when conditions approximated those established by the two differ- 
ent orders of missionaries. Similarly the extinction, disintegration, or replacement of 
Indian cultures may be related to circumstances of contact which, although they 
differed in specific features, were fundamentally alike in the cultural processes which 
they set into motion. 

As we compare tribe with tribe over the whole region and throughout four cen- 
turies of adjustment, we become aware not only of the fascinating variety but also of 
the common processes which have characterized the enclavement of native peoples 
everywhere. 
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Old Camp Grant, now a mound of crumbled adobe cut through by State Highway 
77 some sixty miles northeast of Tucson, was once a primary outpost of the United 
States Army in its war against the Apaches. Located on the San Pedro River at the 
mouth of Aravaipa Creek, it commanded the intersection of four important avenues 
of Indian travel. To the south the San Pedro Valley stretched off into Sonora, a vast 
natural highway for Apache raids into Mexico. To the west ran the road to Tucson 
up Camp Grant Wash. To the north, ten miles down the valley, lay the Gila River and 
along it the Kearny Expedition trail from the Rio Grande to California. To the east 
Aravaipa Canyon cut through the Galiuro Mountains, affording access both to the 
upper Gila and to Sulphur Spring Valley. 

The location was also strategic from an engineering point of view. At the time of 
the camp’s founding, as Fort Aravaipa in 1859,1 one projected route for a southern 
transcontinental railroad ran through Aravaipa Box Canyon to the San Pedro, down 





* The post was successively known as Fort Aravaipa, Fort Breckinridge, Fort Stanford, Camp 
Grant, and Fort Grant. For the sake of clarity, it will hereafter be referred to as Camp Grant, its 
designation in 1871. Wide disagreement exists on the date of founding. Among the standard 
histories of Arizona, the year 1859 is given by Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Arizona and 
New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San Francisco, 1889), P. 497; 1859 by James H. McClintock, History 
of Arizona (Chicago, 1916), v. 1, p. 150; 1859 by Thomas Farish, History of Arizona (Phoe- 
nix, 1915-18), v. 1, p. 322 and v. 2, p. 56; 1859 by Edward H. Peplow, Jr., History of Arizona 
(New York, 1958), v. 1, p. 411; 1856 by Rufus Kay Wyllys, Arizona: the History of a Frontier 
State (Phoenix, 1950), p. 124; late 1859 by Joseph Fish, “History of Arizona” (MS in the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson), p.'236. According to Hinton, “Camp Grant was 
originally located at the confluence of the Nevaissa [{s#c} and San Pedro rivers in 1856” — Rich- 
ard J. Hinton, Handbook to Arizona (San Francisco, 1878, and Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 
1954), p. 311. Elliott repeats Hinton’s misinformation, both about the date and the mythical 
“Nevaissa” — Wallace W. Elliott (comp.) , History of Arizona Territory (San Francisco, 1884), 
p. 236. So do McFarland and Poole, adding the additional error that the post was unoccupied 
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the San Pedro to the Gila, and along the Gila toward modern Florence.? The found- 
ing of the post, then, seems to have been dictated entirely by these two considerations. 
The question of providing protection for American settlers — one of increasing im- 
portance in following years — was academic in 1859 and 1860. The San Pedro Valley 
had been deserted since 1762,? when the Sobafpuri Indians abandoned it due to the 
persistent pressure of Apache raids. 

Camp Grant began as an isolated station away from the settled area;* but in the 
decade following the Civil War — those years when the Army was able, for perhaps 
the first time, to bring a semblance of real protection of Arizona — settlers began to 
arrive in increasing numbers. With their coming, the Indian question took on new 
significance. Prior to the Mexican War the Apaches had not been overtly, or at any 
rate consistently, hostile to Americans. In Arizona at least, neither people had posed a 
particular threat to the other. In a sense they had even been allies: Scott in Vera Cruz 
and Taylor at Buena Vista had furthered a war the Apaches had been carrying on in 
Sonora and Chihuahua for 200 years. 

After the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, however, the United States gov- 
ernment found itself abruptly compelled to take over policing functions formerly ex- 
ecuted by the Republic of Mexico, and Apache-American relations entered a second 
phase. By terms of the treaty, the United States was committed to prevent Indian 
raids across the new boundary. Nicholas P. Trist, the American signer, could hardly 
have realized the full implications of this clause of the settlement. The United States 





from shortly after its founding until 1873 — Historical and Biographical Record of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona (Chicago, 1896), p. 203. Barnes gives 1856 and quotes McFarland. — Will 
C. Barnes, Arizona Place Names, University of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Tucson, 1935), 
p. 61; Robert Ogden Tyler, writing in 1872, gives 1856. — Revised Outlines and Descriptions 
of Posts and Stations of Troops in the Military Division of the Pacific (San Francisco, 1872) p. 5. 
Hamersly, apparently writing from manuscript sources, says May 8, 1860.— Thomas H. S. 
Hamersly (comp.), Complete Regular Army Register of the United States for One Hundred 
Years (Washington, 1881), p. 123. Stone, evidendy relying on a letter from the Adjutant 
General’s Office as well as on Hamersly, also gives May 8, 1860. — Jerome Stone, “The History 
of Fort Grant” (Master's Thesis, U. of Arizona, 1941), p. 9, n. 2. John G. Bourke says 1857 — 
On the Border with Crook (New York: Scribner, 1891), p. 5. Ogle, working extensively from 
the National Archives, says late 1859, but gives no specific citation — Ralph H. Ogle, “Federal 
Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886,” New Mexico Historical Review, v. 14 (1939), p. 
350, n. 75. Bender, also working from archival materials, says 1859-—— Averam B. Bender, 
“Military Posts in the Southwest, 1848-1860,” New Mexico Historical Review, v. 16 (1941), 
p. 135. As early as November 12, 1859, a detachment of the 8th Infantry under Lt. John R. 
Cooke maintained a temporary depot on the San Pedro — probably, however, in the vicinity of 
the Butterfield Crossing near modern Benson. For this, see “Report of the Secretary of War,” 
House Executive Document 1 (36th Congress, 2nd Session, 1860-1861), p. 199. The same 
source (p. 222) lists Lieutenant Cooke as the commander of Fort Breckinridge as of June 30, 
1860. Either late 1859 or early 1860, then, would seem acceptable as a founding date. These 
two extremes, however, delimit the probable range. 


*Lt. John G. Parke, “Report of Explorations for Railroad Routes... .” Senate Executive 
Document 78 (33rd Congress, 2nd Session, 1854-1855), v. 7, pp. 23-28. 


* Eusebio Guitéras (trans.), Rado Ensayo (Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1951), p. 79. 


* John G. Bourke, who was stationed there in the eighties, called it “the most thoroughly God- 
forsaken post of all those ~ pay to be included in the annual Congressional appropriations.” 
— On the Border With Crook, p. 4. 
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had no military bases between Santa Fe and San Diego; it had no local sources of 
supply except for what surplus grain the Pimos Villages on the Gila could provide. 
Except for isolated settlements on the Santa Cruz, the whole of southern Arizona was 
a wilderness over which the Apaches roamed at will. But the Army tried. All through 
the fifties, while politicians in the East grappled fitfully with the spectre of civil war, 
the Army had a small, remote struggle of its own in the distant West. 

The last and bitterest phase of the Apache wars came after Appomattox with the 
advance of the civil frontier into the Southwest. As settlements sprang up, fanning 
out along watercourses and leapfrogging over desert to grass and mineral lands, the 
struggle became something more than a mere skirmish over the inviolability of imag- 
inary lines. First the freedom to raid, then survival itself became the issue for the 
Apaches. As points of contact and friction multiplied, raid followed raid and murder 
followed murder. The settlers cried out with increasingly angry voices for nothing 
short of complete annihilation of the Indians. The Army — once, and if only through 
default, the most aggressive of the American groups — now found itself occupying a 
sort of middle ground of militancy. On the one hand it fought Apaches; on the other 
it staved off, as best it could, the abuse heaped on it by citizens of the Territory of 
Arizona for not pursuing the fight more actively. The struggle was vastly unequal, 
but in both directions. A heavy numerical advantage lay with the Army; but from the 
standpoint of mobility, of generalship, of knowledge of terrain, the Apaches were 
superior. 

At every turn the Army found itself hamstrung by a basic split in civilian thinking. 
To the East the answer lay in bringing the Indians peacefully together on reservations, 
luring them in through offers of food, land and protection. To the West, and perhaps 
particularly so in Arizona, the solution was simpler: wipe them out. The War Depart- 
ment wavered between, influenced first by protests from one side, then the other. 
This, then, was the situation that produced a tragedy at Camp Grant in 1871.° 

At the focus of the Territory's criticism of the military stood the figure of General 
George Stoneman, Department Commander of Arizona during 1870 and 1871. 
Bound by instructions from Washington, he followed what locally was considered a 
policy of appeasement. The citizens did not like his “feeding stations,” temporary 
locations where Indians who had surrendered were issued rations pending the estab- 
lishment of permanent reservations. Nor did they believe that he utilized his troops to 
advantage. Complaint after complaint poured in: too many soldiers kept at post duty, 
too many soldiers building roads, not enough soldiers fighting Indians. 

Tucson, first city of the Territory, was the center of protest against the General's 
politics. Into Tucson on November 26, 1870 rode a group of young officers bound 





* For a general view of the Apache problem, see Ralph H. Ogle, “Federal Control of the 
Western Apaches, 1848-1886,” New Mexico Historical Review, v. 14 (1939), pp. 309-65 and 
v. 15 (1940), pp. 12-71, 188-248, 269-335. For the early years, see Averam B. Bender, “Mili- 
tary Posts in the Southwest, 1848-1860,” sbid., v. 16 (1941), pp. 125-47. See also Frank C. 
Lockwood, The Apache Indians (New York: Macmillan, 1938), and Paul I. Wellman, The 
Indian Wars of the West (New York: Doubleday, 1956). 
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for duty in the outposts. Among them was one newly assigned to “H” Troop of the 
3rd Cavalry at Camp Grant — Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman, destined to become 
“the most hated man in Arizona.”* The Arizona Citizen noted the arrival with the 
remark that “all these officers are fine appearing gentlemen, and we believe will prove 
efficient in public duties.” 

Exactly how efficient Whitman was to prove, the Citizen had soon to learn. Its 
initial appraisal failed to take into consideration several aspects of his character. To 
begin with, he was a New Englander amply endowed with qualities of conscience 
and stubbornness. In the course of defending a cause he was perfectly equal, as was 
proven in the next few months, to taking on both the citizens of the Territory of 
Arizona and his military superiors. During the Civil War, Whitman had risen from 
the rank of sergeant to that of temporary colonel. Following Appomattox he had re- 
tired to civilian life for two years, and then had rejoined the Army.* As the com- 
mander of a regiment, he had grown used to exercising considerably more responsibil- 
ity than that appurtenant to a First Lieutenant — even one in command of as isolated 
a post as Camp Grant. Finally, Whitman was unfamiliar with the West and its at- 
titudes. In particular, he did not understand the extent to which the Apache wars had 
embittered the people of Arizona. 

For the first two months of his command at Camp Grant, things went routinely. 
Then, one day in February, 1871, five old Apache women appeared under a flag of 
truce. They were, they said, looking for a boy who had been taken captive by the 
soldiers. Whitman received them courteously. Eight days later, evidently encouraged 
by this kind treatment, they returned to trade. In the course of further conversation 
with Whitman they mentioned that their chief would like to come in for a peace-talk, 
and to this Whitman readily assented. 

A few days later the young chief Eskiminzin appeared with twenty-five braves. He 
and his band were tired of war, he announced; they wanted to settle peacefully in their 
country along the Aravaipa Creek. Whitman explained that he had no power to 
create a reservation for them; if they wished to surrender, however, he would feed and 
protect them, pending action by higher authority. He took their arms, designated a 
camping spot on the Aravaipa Creek about a half-mile from the post, and promptly 
wrote to General Stoneman for instructions.® The first letter, sent on February 24, 
drew no response. Two other bands sent in runners asking permission to surrender. 
On February 28 Whitman dispatched a second letter. The possibility looked bright, 





* Stone, “The History of Fort Grant,” loc. cit., p. 63. 
" (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, Dec. 3, 1870. 


wane > ad Register for 1902,” House Document 704 (57th Congress, 1st Session, 1901- 
» p. 394. 


* The settling of the Aravaipa Apaches at Camp Grant is described in Whitman's letter to Col. 
T. G. C. Lee, May 17, 1871, for which see “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” 
House Executive Document 1 (42nd Congress, 2nd Session, 1871-1872), Part 5, pp. 485-87. It 
agrees substantially with accounts given in the (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, March 11, 1871, and 
in a letter from Lt. W. W. Robinson, Jr., to Vincent Colyer, Sept. 10, 1871, for which see 
“Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” Joc. cét., pp. 490-92. 
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he wrote, of securing the voluntary surrender of a large part of the Apache nation. 
What did the Department Commander advise? In his haste to get the letter off, Whit- 
man inadvertently omitted the briefing on the outside. After six weeks the letter came 
back; an endorsement on the outside called attention to the missing brief; nothing, 
however, was said with regard to what should be done with the Apaches.’ 

By March 11 the number of Indians at the rancheria had increased to 300. Every 
second day—later every third day——- Whitman counted them and issued rations. 
Through arrangements with the regular contractor, they were put to work gathering 
hay for the post. From neighboring ranchers Whitman secured a promise to hire 
them for the barley harvest. The ranchers, he noted, evidently entertained no appre- 
hensions about the growing concentration of Indians in the neighborhood. As for the 
Apaches themselves, they appeared obedient and contented, so much so that they dis- 
patched runners to two related tribes advising them to surrender." 

In Tucson the news of the impromptu reservation was hailed at first as a construc- 
tive step in solving the Apache question.? Then, on March 10, 1871, Indians attacked 
a baggage train going from Camp Grant to a temporary army station in the Pinal 
Mountains. One soldier and a Mexican civilian were killed, and sixteen mules cap- 
tured. On the 20th of March Apaches raided Tubac, killed L. B. Wooster,’* an 
American rancher, and carried off Trinidad Aggera, a woman. The Cstizen reported 
Indians sweeping up and down the Santa Cruz Valley in large force. Then it struck a 
note destined to be heard a great deal during ensuing weeks: “Will the Department 
Commander longer permit the murderers to be fed by supplies purchased with the 
people's money?’** 

As tempers grew hot in Tucson, a “Committee of Public Safety” appointed William 
S. Oury *° to head a deputation to visit General Stoneman and request greater atten- 





* Robinson to Colyer, sbid., p. 491. In “The History of Fort Grant,” /oc. cit., p. 41, Jerome 
Stone suggests that the improper form caused the letter to become entangled in pao ted tape, 
and that it failed to reach Stoneman. The present writer suggests another explanation: Stoneman 
received the letter, but used the briefing as an excuse to return it without action. Stoneman knew 
of the situation at Camp Grant. On April 1, for example, he gave oral instructions to the new 
commandant, Stanwood, to continue feeding ‘the Indians. That he learned of the situation from 
Whitman’s letter of February 28, and not from another source, may be inferred. Stoneman’s 
motives for evasion can be explained, perhaps, by the fact that he was already harried by the 
citizens about his “feeding stations,” and did not wish formally to assume responsibility for 
establishing yet another one. 


* Testimony of Oscar Hutton, F. L. Austin, Miles L. Wood, and William Kness in “Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” loc. cét., pp. 489-90. See also Whitman's letter of 
May 17, 1871 to Col. T. G. C. Lee (sbid., pp. 485- 87), and Lt. W. W. Robinson’s letter of Sept. 
10, 1871 to Vincent Colyer (ibid., pp. 490- 92). 


* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, March 11, 1871. 


* Ibid., March 25, 1871. Jerome Stone (“The History of Fort Grant,” loc. cit., p. 46) errone- 
ously places the time of Wooster’s murder about the middle of April, which would have made 
it the Ee. event of the massacre. Stone relied on information given in McClintock, op. 
cit., v. 1, p. 2 


* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, March 25, 1871. 


* William Sanders Oury was a colorful and dominating figure in much of the history of the 
early Anglo-American period in Arizona. According to his grandson, Col. C. C. Smith, Oury was 
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tion to “the subject of the continual depredations of the Apaches in the southern part 
of the Territory.”?® On March 25 the committee duly called on Stoneman and, if 
Oury’s report is to be believed, was received with something less than civility. The 
General began by remarking that he had already received one memorial from the in- 
habitants of the Santa Cruz Valley. That one, signed by 250 people, had claimed to 
be representative of 500. If 500 people lived in the Santa Cruz Valley, the General 
said, he thought they should be able to look after themselves.’’ But frankly he 
doubted that there were that many. The only ones he knew of were illegal squatters 
on Spanish land grants; they had no right to expect more to be done for them than 
had already been done. In a more plaintive tone the harassed Stoneman went on to 
remark that he was already receiving criticism in the East for the vigor of his cam- 
paign against the Apaches. President Grant and General Sherman, he said, had di- 
rected him to modify his tactics to correspond more to the Administration’s policy, 
“one of moral suasion and kindness, looking to their Christianization.”** All of this, 
while possibly true, did nothing to endear the General to the hearts of the people of 
Tucson. The committee went home, where Oury summarized the conference by say- 
ing: “We can expect nothing more from him than has been done, and if anything 
further is expected we must depend upon our own efforts for its consummation.”*? 
Meanwhile at Camp Grant, Apaches continued to pour in until the number at the 
rancheria exceeded 500. As the weather grew warmer through March, Aravaipa 
Creek stopped running, and Whitman granted permission for the Indians to move 
some four miles upstream to where water still stood. A new commanding officer, 
Captain Stanwood, assumed charge about April 1. En route to Camp Grant he had 
conferred with Stoneman who, finally, had issued oral — but not written — instruc- 
tions to continue feeding the Indians as prisoners of war. Having completed an in- 
spection of the post without making any changes in the policies established by Whit- 
man, Stanwood left on April 24 for an extended scout in the lower part of the Terri- 
tory. Whitman again was in acting command. And in Tucson events were moving 





born in Virginia in 1817. At the age of sixteen he moved to Texas where he joined Austin. The 
only thing that prevented him from fighting at the Alamo, Smith says, was that Travis sent him 
out as a Messenger to get reinforcements. He was with Houston at San Jacinto, and later with 
the Texas Rangers. In 1842 he was captured by Mexicans in the Texas raid on Mier, but es- 
caped after many hardships. In 1849 he went to California for the gold rush. In 1856, on his 
way back to Texas, he passed through Tucson and decided to stay. He was the first to bring 
American cattle into Arizona. Colonel Smith's laudatory sketch of the career of Oury appears in 
Arizona Historical Review, v. 4 (1931), pp. 7-20. 


* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, April 1, 1871. 


* This remark by Stoneman, the present writer feels, has been widely misrepresented. In the 
context given here —a paraphrasing of Oury’s report to H. S. Stevens, president of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety — it is clear that the General was employing sarcasm. In later years 
Oury used the statement to mean: “Since I can’t help you boys, why don’t you do it yourself?” 
See C. C. Smith’s sketch of Oury, Joc. cét., p. 13. The implication of this version is far different 
from that of the original. The notion it conveys — is that Stoneman gave a tacit go-ahead to 
plans for the massacre. McClintock uses this interpretation; so do modern writers, notably 
Jerome Stone in “The History of Fort Grant” and Elliott Arnold in “Massacre,” Magazine 
Tucson, Oct. 1953, pp. 10 ff. If such was actually Stoneman’s implication, Oury gives no hint of 
it in his before-the-fact report printed in (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, April 1, 1871. 


* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, April 1, 1871. ® Ibid. 
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toward a climax that would shortly sweep him up into the vortex of a fantastic and 
bitter struggle. 

On April 10 an Apache raiding party against San Xavier, eight miles south of 
Tucson, drove off nineteen head of cattle and horses. A group of citizens who set out 
in pursuit of the Indians caught them after a fifty-mile chase, killed one, and returned 
with the stock to Tucson.”° Three days later came another attack, this time by a war 
party of four against the settlement of San Pedro, some thirty miles up the Valley 
from Camp Grant. A farmer, Alex McKinsey, was killed, and five settlers who pur- 
sued the Indians unexpectedly encountered instead an Apache party of about one 
hundred. In the ensuing battle three more Americans died. “Encouragement of 
Murder,” the Citizen headlined its story; “The Camp Grant Truce a Cruel Farce.” 
There could be no “reasonable doubt but {that} Camp-Grant-fed Indians made the 
raid on San Xavier last Monday and because they were followed, punished and de- 
prived of their plunder, they went to Grant, rested on Wednesday, and in stronger 
force on Thursday attacked the San Pedro settlements.”** 

A new round of charges against the Army afforded temporary relief for the settlers’ 
wrath. The Citizen resurrected an old report of Stoneman’s — one made six months 
earlier — and tore it to pieces. The government, the newspaper charged, was fatten- 
ing up the savages so they would be in better shape to murder American citizens. It 
accused the commandant of Camp Apache, Colonel Green, of supplying guns and 
ammunition to the Indians.?? Green added fuel to the fire by an angry, ill-timed letter 
denying the charges and hotly denouncing the editor.”* A citizens’ meeting about the 
middle of April resulted in “speech-making and voting,”** and confirmed two men, 
William S$. Oury and Juan Elias, in their belief that no further benefits could be ex- 
pected from public community action. Oury agreed to contact any interested Ameri- 
cans, Elias the Mexicans. Both would approach Francisco, the head Papago chief. Ob- 
ject: a punitive expedition to Camp Grant. 

The two did their work well. On the morning of April 28 a group of ninety-four 





* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, April 15, 1871. See also C. C. Smith’s sketch of Oury, Joc. cit., 
p. 13. 


* Jerome Stone has probably given the best answer to the vexing question of whether the 
Camp Grant Apaches could have been responsible for the raids in March and April: “It is in- 
conceivable that he [Whitman] could have kept track of every one of the 510 Indians individual- 
ly. While his system may have been accurate in the case of large parties, it was possible for in- 
dividuals and small parties to leave the reservation for at least 72 hours.” — “The History of 
Fort Grant,” Joc. cit., p. 43, n. 19. It is not impossible, even, that a group of 100 (out of 128 
male Indians at the ramcheria) could have disappeared long enough without detection to carry 
out the raid on San Pedro. However, the present writer regards it as distinctly improbable. In 
any event, it is not so likely as to preclude, in the words of the Citizen, “reasonable doubt.” — 
(Tucson) Arizona Citizen, April 15, 1871. 


* Ibid., April 22, 1871. 


* Ibid. Green’s letter reads in part: “If you wish any further correspondence from me as to 
my views of Arizona, I can only tell you I have been over a great portion of it . . . and found it a 
rocky, mountainous desert, not fit even for the beasts of the field to live in.” 


* Ibid. 
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Papagos, forty-eight Mexicans, and six Americans — 148 men in all— gathered at 
Rillito, outside Tucson. Oury in particular had done a thorough job—a canvas- 
covered wagon was filled with guns and ammunition solicited from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Territory, Samuel Hughes”® — and the expedition set off. Shortly after its 
departure Captain Dunn, the commanding officer at Camp Lowell, noticed the ab- 
sence of a considerable segment of the town’s male population. Knowing local senti- 
ment, he guessed what was taking place and immediately dispatched two couriers to 
warn Whitman. But Oury, anticipating this action, had arranged for a guard at 
Cafiada del Oro to stop all traffic toward Camp Grant until seven o'clock on the morn- 
ing of April 30. The couriers were duly detained; the expedition proceeded at its 
own pace toward the unsuspecting post. 

Traveling on foot and by night, Oury’s men reached Camp Grant shortly before 
daybreak on the morning of April 30, a Sunday. Within plain sight of the fort the 
group divided — the Papagos to the right bank of the Aravaipa, the Mexicans and 
Americans to the left — and headed up the creek in search of the rancheria. About 
daybreak they came in sight of it, stretched out on a plain at the foot of a bluff. The 
Americans and Mexicans climbed silently into place on the bluff, clubbing to death 
two Apache sentries, a man and a woman, who were playing cards by a fire. They 


crept out to the edge and covered the wickiups. In the valley below, the Papagos at- 
tacked.”° 


Men, women and dogs were clubbed. I never saw so many dogs in such 
a small place. . . Some Apaches that escaped the clubs of the Papagos 
tried to climb the side of the gulch. They were shot down by the Mexi- 
cans and Americans on the side of the gulch. They fell back into the 
gulch.?" 


In half an hour the job was finished. “By eight o'clock,” in the words of Oury, “our 
tired troops were resting and breakfasting on the San Pedro, a few miles above the 
post in the full satisfaction of a work well done.””* 

At the same time in Camp Grant Whitman was also having breakfast when a 
courier, one of the two delayed at Cafiada del Oro, burst in with news of the “impend- 
ing” attack. Whitman hastily dispatched two mounted interpreters to warn the In- 
dians and to bring them into the safety of the fort. The messengers returned saying 





* Hughes’ wife later said “they tried to make out that [Hughes] gave arms to the Indians, but 
he didn’t. That was against the law. The arms and ammunition were given to the whites and 
the Mexicans, but not to the Indians.” — MS of Atanacia Hughes at the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society, p. 14. This manuscript was published: “As Told by the Pioneers — Mrs. Samuel 
Hughes,” Arizona Historical Review v. 6 (1935), pp. 66-74. But the published version lacks 
the above quotation, which contradicts Oury’s version in ibid., v. 4 (1931), p. 19: “The Papagos 
attacked them in their wickiups with clubs and guns.” 


* The story of the expedition is taken from Oury’s account in ibid., pp. 15-20. 


* MS of William H. Bailey at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, p. 9. Other pioneer 
Manuscripts contribute very little additional information, but perhaps these should be men- 
tioned: Jesus V. Garcia, Juan I. Tellez, Sidney R. DeLong, and Albert F. Banta. 


* Smith's sketch of Oury, Joc. cit., p. 20. 
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they could find no Indians alive at all; the camp was burning; the ground was strewn 
with the bodies of mutilated women and children. Whitman immediately mounted a 
patty equipped to render medical aid. But there was “little use for the wagon or 
medicine.” 


The work had been too thoroughly done. The camp had been fired, and 
the dead bodies of some twenty-one”® women and children were lying 
scattered over the ground; those who had been wounded in the first in- 
stance had their brains beaten out with stones. Two of the best looking 
of the squaws . . . were first ravished, and then shot dead. Nearly all of 
the dead were mutilated. One infant of some ten months was shot twice 
and one leg nearly hacked off.*° 


“Some were shot full of arrows after having been mortally wounded by gunshot.”** 
Others lay dead in their beds, the hay to be turned in that day stacked neatly beside 
them. The morning had ended — that “memorable and glorious morning of April 
30, 1871 when swift punishment was dealt out to these red-handed butchers, and they 
were wiped from the face of the earth”** — and back to Tucson with the expedition 
went twenty-seven Apache children, captives of the Papago. 

Eastern reaction to the massacre was immediate and violent. “The President 
{Grant], in conversation with a correspondent at West Point, characterized the at- 
tack ...as purely murder,’** and announced that he would investigate it thoroughly. 





* Extreme disagreement exists as to how many Indians were killed in the massacre. Dr. 
Conant B. Briesly, post-surgeon at Camp Grant, reported that he saw twenty-one women and 
children, but added that Apache survivors told him that eighty-five in all had been killed. — 
“Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” loc. c#t., p. 488. According to Oury, “not 
an adult Indian” was “left to tell the tale.” —- Arizona Historical Review, v. 4 (1931), p. 19. 
Miles L. Wood counted 138, nearly all women and children, but including some “old bucks.” — 
McClintock, op. cit., v. 1, p. 211, Whitman reported 125 killed and missing, among whom only 
eight were men. — “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” Joc. cit., p. 487. In 
his testimony at the trial of the accused Tucsonans, Whitman said that he had seen “about thirty 
or forty dead bodies.” — Daily Alta California, Feb. 3, 1872. Rais Mendoza reported “sixty or 
seventy dead bodies altogether.” — Ibid. D. A. Bennett, who met the returning Tucsonans, esti- 
mated from various accounts that “they had killed and taken prisoners in the vicinity of 150 
Indians.” — Ibid. In “The Camp Grant Massacre,” Arizona Historical Review, v. 7 (1936), p. 
76, Andrew H. Cargill totals eighty-six women and children and one old man, Chief Escenela 
told Vincent Colyer that the number was 128. — “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1871,” loc. cét., p. 469. James Lee reported that he saw thirty-five dead adults. — (Tucson) 
Arizona Citizen, June 10, 1871. On May 6, 1871, the Citizen gave the figure of eighty-five. In 
“The Camp Grant Massacre,” Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association, 1929, p. 213, George P. Hammond uses Whitman’s figure of 125. Elliott Arnold, 
who does not identify his source, gives it at 108. — “Massacre,” Joc. cit., p. 10. John P. Clum, 
who interviewed many survivors, says 118. — “Es-kim-in-zin,” Arizona Historical Review, v. 2 
(1929), p. 55. An excellent account of the affair, based largely upon the stories of Apache sur- 
— is Richard Van Valkenburgh’s “Apache Ghosts Guard the Aravaipa,” Desert, April 1948, 
pp. 16-20. 


” Testimony of Dr. Conant B. Briesly in “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1871,” loc. cét., p. 488. 


* Whitman's report in ibid., p. 487. 
* Oury’s words in Smith’s sketch of Oury, Joc. cét., p. 20. 
* Reported in (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, June 24, 1871. 
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Eastern papers and magazines denounced it as an event of “unparalleled ferocity and 
malignity.”** For the Commission of Indian Affairs it represented a serious setback 
to the policy of peaceful persuasion; at the same time it precluded, because of the 
heated state of Eastern opinion, any possibility of pursuing a policy of aggressive war- 
fare. The Army again found itself caught in the middle. By a presidential order of 
May 2, 1871, General Stoneman was replaced;** effective June 4, General George 
Crook assumed formal command of the Department of Arizona.*° 

To the citizens of Tucson the massacre at first merely signified that “the policy of 
feeding and supplying hostile Indians with arms and ammunition has brought its 
bloody fruits.”** But before long, smarting under the attacks of Eastern critics, the 
unrepentant West sounded a new note —an elaborate campaign of self-justification. 
Rather than to fight the battle on the moral ground of whether, in any event, revenge 
on women and children constituted fair retaliation for the acts of men, Tucsonans 
turned their energies to proving what earlier they had so lightly assumed: that the 
Camp Grant Indians were the same Apaches responsible for the raids during March 
and April. 

In a series of affidavits, various citizens presented the evidence. James Lee, a 
member of the expedition, swore that he and his comrades had followed and positive- 
ly identified the trail made by the Indians who had raided San Xavier. The trail, he 
said, led directly to the rancherta at Camp Grant.** Juan Elias testified that a horse at 
Camp Grant had been positively identified as one stolen from San Xavier.** He testi- 
fied also that one of the captives, a chief, had confessed to making raids while sup- 
posedly encamped peacefully at the rancheria.*° In an earlier statement Elias positive- 
ly identified the Indian killed in the San Xavier raid as being one he had seen several 
times at Camp Grant, and could recognize because of a missing front tooth.*1 Engenio 
Chiqui, an Apache who in his own words was “employed as a spy by a citizen of 





* From the Boston magazine Every Saturday, Aug. 19, 1871, as given by Jerome Stone in 
“The History of Fort Grant,” loc. cit., p. 53. 


* “Report of the Secretary of War,” House Executive Document 1 (42nd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, 1871-1872), Part 2, p. 67. 


* On May 13 the Citizen formally bade farewell to Stoneman: “Georgy [sic], we see the cur- 
tain hide you with unalloyed pleasure and the most jovial contempt.” 


* (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, May 6, 1871. 


* Tbid., June 10, 1871. Lee’s evidence becomes less impressive in light of three considerations: 
(1) the trail at the time was three weeks old; (2) it followed a much-used route between Tuc- 
son and Camp Grant; and (3) the expedition traveled only at night. 


® Ibid. In its first report of the San Xavier raid, the Citizen stated that all nineteen head of 
stolen stock had been recaptured, except four killed by the Indians. — Jbid., April 15, 1871. 


“ But none of the numerous accounts mention any prisoners except children. 


“ Smith’s sketch of Oury, Joc. cit., p. 17. The story of the Indian with the missing tooth figured 
prominently in the first two -— of. a trial. On the third day, however, it Bowe significance when 
witness for the defense, José M. Yesques, evidently became confused and testified that he had 
talked with the Apache in October, 1871, six months after he was supposed to have been killed. 
— Daily Alta California, Feb. 3, 1872. 
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Tucson who pays me for it,” had, immediately after the San Xavier raid, followed the 
trail all the way to the rancheria. He had also, it seemed, been conveniently present at 
the time of the Apache attack on the San Pedro settlement. That trail, too, he had 
followed, and it led to the rancheria.*? The Citizen contributed its own information 
that a $2.50 gold piece made into a breastpin had been found at Camp Grant. It was 
positively identified as one worn by “the murdered woman,” Trinidad Iguera.** 

But the other side also was busy presenting its case. Royal Whitman composed a 
lengthy letter to Colonel Lee at Camp Lowell,** in which he told his side of the story. 
The Indians at Camp Grant, he said flatly, never had raided at San (Xavier or else- 
where. He had personally kept them under close surveillance. Affidavits from civilian 
personnel at the post supported his contention. Oscar Hutton, trader F. L. Austin, 
beef contractor Miles L. Wood, and interpreter William Kness all testified to the same 
effect.*° Eastern papers picked up Whitman’s letter to Lee and gave it wide publicity. 
And the Citizen observed: “We understand that a few men — among them Lt. Royal 
E. Whitman of Camp Grant — who were sent here to fight Indians, are engaged in 
writing to Washington batches of craven and spiteful representations against our 
citizens.”"*° A campaign of accusation and counter-accusation began: the Tucson 
group on one hand, Whitman on the other. 

In a matter of days the young Lieutenant became the focus of the collective wrath 
of the Territory of Arizona, replacing Stoneman as the symbol of the citizens of the 
ineffectuality of the Army. The Citizen capped the squabble by an elaborate program 
of personal vilification: “The royal Whitman” was concerned with protecting Apaches 
only because of a personal interest in “dusky maidens.”** Furthermore, he was a 





“ Both the quotation and the testimony are from the Arizona Citizen, June 10, 1871. It may 
be significant that Chiqui did not present his evidence in coust under oath. 


“ Trinidad Iguera is evidently the Trinidad Aggera (probably Aguierre) who was kidnapped 
in the raid on Tubac in March, 1871. The writer can find no mention of the fact of her murder. 
Whether she was murdered or only kidnapped, a piece of personal jewelry would be damning 
evidence. But the conversion of gold coins into trinkets was a common practice. Whether one 
pin could be distinguished from another would depend on who made the identification, and on 
what grounds. The Citizen does not specify. 


“ Letter of May 17, 1871, in “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” Joc. cit., 
pp. 485-87. 


“ Ibid., pp. 488-90. The pro-Apache affidavits are no more impressive as evidence than those 
presented by the Tucsonans, All were manufactured at Camp Grant on Sept. 19, 1871, under the 
eye of Vincent Colyer. Most of them are cautious affirmations of Whitman’s official statement. 
Two—those of Austin and Wood — avoid any personal opinion as to whether the Indians 
could have carried out raids. And Wood’s is directly contradicted by a letter written subsequent- 
ly by him to James McClintock. — McClintock, op. cét., v. 1, pp. 210-212. 


“ Issue of June 3, 1871. 


“ Ibid. These charges against Whitman are an interesting example of the use of out-of-context 
quotations to prove a point. So far as the writer has been able to discover, the only basis for them 
is a letter written to the Citizen by a soldier (#bid., March 11, 1871). As originally published, 
the letter was a highly favorable account of Whitman’s activities in getting the Aravaipa Apaches 
to surrender. It was published at a time when the Cé#tizen viewed the reservation at Camp Grant 
with favor. By taking the same letter and omitting passages, the editor now made it appear that 
the soldier was accusing Whitman of illicit relations with Indian women: Whitman treated the 
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drunkard, both on duty and off.** The citizens’ committee brought pressure to bear on 
General Crook to relieve Whitman. Himself a vigorous proponent of aggressive 
methods in handling Indians, the General was amenable. But just as action was about 
to be taken, help came to Whitman from an unexpected quarter — the White House. 

President Grant acted (1) by ordering District Attorney C. W. C. Rowell to pro- 
ceed from California to Arizona to undertake legal action against the participants in 
the massacre, and (2) by sending Vincent Colyer, Secretary of the Commission of 
Indian Affairs, to the Southwest with extraordinary powers over the military.*® Colyer 
was a Quaker and an idealist, a man in many respects equally as stubborn as Whitman 
when it came to a defense of something he believed right. And Vincent Colyer had 
made up his mirid about the Camp Grant “massacre” before ever leaving Washington. 
Telegraphing ahead, he created an official Indian reservation in the area around Camp 
Grant. Hearing of Whitman’s difficulties, he had the War Department order the 
Lieutenant's retention. 

A new storm of protest promptly rose from Tucson. The Citizen denounced Colyer 
and noted with delight that his house in Washington “had been struck by lightning 
last week. Unfortunately Vincent was not hit.”*° By this time Whitman was irrecon- 
cilably at odds with Crook, who wanted him to modify his stand. On September 13 
Crook arrived at Camp Grant, to be greeted by Whitman and Captain William Nel- 
son, now the commandant. A conference between Colyer and several Apache chiefs 
ensued, the results of which were that Whitman was commended for his work, official 
boundaries were established for the new Camp Grant Indian Reservation —and a 
second “massacre” by Tucson citizens was rebuffed. 

The truth of the second “massacre” expedition will probably never be known. Ac- 
cording to Tucsonans, a party of sixty citizens on a peaceful “prospecting” trip was 
peremptorily refused permission to cross the new reservation. According to Colyer, 
however, a body of 200 armed men from Tucson attempted a second excursion against 
the Indians. There is supporting evidence for both points of view. Whatever the 
facts, Captain Nelson, under instructions from Colyer, sent out a courier to order the 
“prospectors” to keep at a distance of ten miles from the camp. The Tucsonans an- 
nounced they would come through if they wished. Again it was Whitman who in- 
curred the wrath of the citizenry. Under orders from Nelson, he rode out to inform 
the “prospectors” that the Army would open fire on them if they came through the 





five squaws so delightfully that they returned, bringing others to share the pleasures! Proceeding 
from the bowdlerized testimony, the Citizen accepted the point as established, and indignantly 
demanded Whitman’s removal on the grounds that he was morally unfit to be an officer. 


“ Vigorously denied by Lt. W. W. Robinson, Jr., a fellow officer at Camp Grant. — “Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871,” Joc. cét., p. 492. 


“ Ibid., p. 493. The date of Colyer’s assignment was July 13, 1871. 
” (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, Aug. 12, 1871. 
“ “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871., Joc. cit., pp. 468-73. 
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mouth of Camp Grant Wash.*? The Tucsonans returned home, and fresh torrents of 
abuse poured forth on the head of the hapless Whitman. 

General Crook now openly sided with the citizens against the two “appeasers.” Asa 
superior official, Colyer was beyond his reach; temporarily Whitman was also, be- 
cause of Colyer's protection. But the unfortunate Captain Nelson, who had acted 
merely at Colyer’s instruction, received a stinging rebuke: 


You must not forget the duties you owe to the citizens of this Govern- 

ment. Your action in this matter was unwarrantable, as you transcended 

the limits of your authority, and in future you will be governed by the 

proper military authorities and customs of service in like cases, nor will 

you unnecessarily provoke the hostilities of the citizens toward the mili- 

tary and the Indians under their protection.** 
Shortly afterward Nelson was transferred out of Arizona. Before departing himself, 
Colyer thoughtfully appointed Whitman as an acting Indian Agent. Possibly he 
hoped that, backed by the Commission of Indian Affairs, the Lieutenant would be 
permanently out of the reach of Crook’s retribution. 

But Colyer’s own star was setting. A fresh outbreak of Apache depredations brought 
yet another switch in the Administration’s devious policy. By way of Generals Sher- 
man and Schofield, Crook now received President Grant’s permission to embark on a 
vigorous campaign against the Apaches. At the same time, the appointment of acting 
Indian Agents was placed in the hands of the military.°* On December 2, 1871, Whit- 
man was summoned before a court-martial which, however, adjourned without ac- 
tion.®> In March, 1872, he was relieved of his duties and placed under arrest at Fort 


Crittenden.®* In May a second court-martial convened, but again took no action.*’ 
Finally in October, 1872, he was tried by yet another, and now was found guilty of 
“using disgraceful language toward his commanding officer and conduct unbecoming 
to an officer and a gentleman.”** In contrast to Whitman’s lot, one hundred citizens of 
Tucson, brought finally to trial for murder in connection with the “massacre,” were 
acquitted on December 11, 1871 after five days of testimony and nineteen minutes of 
deliberation by a Tucson jury.*° 





* Ibid., pp. 503-04. The date was Sept. 15, 1871. 

® Ibid., p. 507. Crook’s reprimand was dated Sept. 22, 1871. * Ibid., pp. 509-10. 
® See (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, Nov. 25, Dec. 2, and Dec. 9, 1871. 

* Tbid., March 30, 1872. 

* Tbid., May 4, May 25, and June 8,1872. ™Ibid., Aug. 17 and Oct. 12, 1872. 


* A complete transcript of the trial may be found in the Daily Alta California, Feb, 3, 1872. 
The charge of Chief Justice Titus to the jury is extraordinary. It states in part: “The law which 
constitutes our code, criminal as well as civil, has grown up in quiet, populous and strongly 
policed communities very different from this. It is the same in principle here as there. Here, 
however, in cases such as this, the administration of law requires peculiar care and caution to 
avoid judical {sic} murder. The circumstances which constitute and control human motives here, 
are far graver than those of old, quiet communities with law supported by numerous population 
and adequate police. . . . The Government of the United States owes its Papago, Mexican and 
American residents in Arizona protection from Apache spoliation and assault. If such spoliation 
and assault are persistently carried on and not prevented by the Government, then the sufferers 
have a right to protect themselves and to employ force enough for the purpose. . . .” 
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Back in Washington, the Administration’s policy of moral suasion came half circle 
once more with the appointment of General Oliver O. Howard as another special 
agent to investigate Indian management. The announcement by the “Christian Gen- 
eral” of a visit to the West for the purpose of conferring personally with Indian chiefs 
caused Crook to postpone his offensive,®° and the people of the Territory of Arizona 
openly to speculate upon the sanity of their national government. The Citizen, some- 
what more charitable than usual, remarked: 


As we did with Colyer, we will first believe he comes with a purpose to 
promote the peace and safety of all. In such belief we shall welcome him. 
Before changing this belief we shall be convinced by his own actions that 
he intends only good to the savages. The people at large will, without 
doubt, act likewise. 


But the West need not have worried. An addendum to Howard’s instructions from 
the Secretary of the Interior ordered him to “confer as frequently and fully with 
General Crook and other military officers as circumstances will permit, and co-operate 
with them as far as practicable.”*? Howard, a ranking officer himself, ultimately 
proved to be more in sympathy with Crook’s thinking than Colyer’s or Whitman’s. 

On April 22, 1872, Howard arrived at Camp Grant to find the Apaches, in protest 
against Whitman’s removal as their Agent, threatening to abandon the reservation. 
Howard wisely recalled Whitman from his incarceration at Fort Crittenden. At a 
conference on April 26, with the Lieutenant present, Howard received four Apache 
demands:** (1) that the children taken captive by the Papagos be returned; (2) that 
the Camp Grant Indian Reservation be moved to a location where the land was better, 
the water more plentiful, and the climate healthier; (3) that a peace treaty be signed 
with neighboring tribes to preclude the possibility of another massacre; (4) that 
Whitman be restored as Indian Agent.** Howard took the demands under advisement 
and set another conference for May 20. 

The first anniversary of the massacre passed. Representatives of the Mexicans, 
Americans, Pimas, Maricopas, Papagos, and Apaches assembled as scheduled on May 
20. Two demands of the Apaches were met in full: a peace treaty was-arranged and 
the Camp Grant Indian Reservations was officially abolished and the San Carlos 





” The Arizona Citizen, March 23, 1872, published the text of a telegram dated February 21 
to Crook from his superior, Schofield, as follows: “Adjutant General telegraphs me to prevent 
as far as possible collisions between the troops and Indians in Arizona.” 


" [bid., March 10, 1872. 


“ Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1872), p. 159. 


“ The account of Howard's trip is taken largely from his report in ibid., pp. 148-58. 


“The sincere affection of the Apaches for Whitman, as attested by many observers, is a rare 
phenomenon in American-Indian relations. Whitman himself attributed it to the fact that he 
had gone out voluntarily to bury their dead after the massacre, John P. Clum considered Whit- 
man one of the ablest Indian Agents in Arizona. — “Es-kim-in-zin,” Joc. cit., pp. 53-72. Certain- 
ly he was one of the more controversial. 
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Agency established. The request for Whitman's restoration was denied on the 
grounds that too much partisan feeling existed against him, the relations between 
him and his commanding general were not cordial, his regiment was no longer sta- 
tioned at Grant, the new agent, Jacobs, was gaining the confidence of the Indians, 
and Whitman’s health was “poor and the climate of Arizona ... injuring him.”®° 

Having done, in his own way, more probably than any other man to heal the 
wounds opened by the massacre, General Howard returned to Washington — te- 
turned to become carried away by the greatness of his own accomplishments. His 
Indian adventures, clouded by time, became truly the stuff of romance. He wrote one 
book, Famous Indian Chiefs I have Known,® and another in which he fondly remin- 
isced on the conference at Camp Grant: “A wonderful scene followed. The Indians 
of different tribes doubly embraced each other Apache and Pima, Papago and Mo- 
jave®’ — and even the Mexicans participated in the joy that became universal. I said 
to myself, ‘Surely the Lord is with us.’ In due time our differences were laid before 
President Grant ... and the children were returned to their relatives.”®* 

With due regard for his contributions, one can still question the outcome of 
Howard's negotiation. As it happened, only six of the twenty-seven Apache children 
were ever returned from slavery in Mexico. And Royal E. Whitman — to what extent 
did he participate in all that universal joy? 





* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872, p. 157. 
“ New York: Century, 1912. 
* The General meant “Maricopas.” 


** My Life and Experiences among Our Hostile Indians (Hartford, 1907), p. 162. 





THE ‘“‘BARON OF ARIZONA”’ 
SELF-REVEALED: 


A LETTER TO HIS LAWYER IN 1894 
by 


DONALD M. POWELL 


Mr. Powell, the reference librarian at the University of Arizona, has just 
completed a full-scale study of the career of James Addison Reavis, the notorious 
“Baron of Arizona” whose spectacular claims to land convulsed the Territory 
seventy-five years ago. The book will be published soon. 


Arizona has known no gaudier adventurer than James Addison Reavis, or “Per- 
alta-~Reavis” as he liked to call himself, and no more fantastic story than his claim to 
the Peralta Grant. This alleged 1758 grant from the King of Spain to Don Miguel 
Nemecio Silva de Peralta de la Cordoba was a tract of fifty by 150 square miles in 
central Arizona — extending from just west of Phoenix almost to the outskirts of 
Silver City, New Mexico, and fifty miles north from a point near present-day Oracle. 
The “Barony of Arizona” included the cities of Phoenix, Florence, Globe, Clifton, and 
Safford with all the water, agricultural lands and minerals in the vicinity. To support 
his claim Reavis produced masses of faded documents from Mexican and Spanish 
archives, wills and other papers of the Peralta family, and even a gallery of pictures of 
Peralta ancestors. 

This claim kept the people of central Arizona in an unroar from the time it was 
first rumored in 1882 until it was exploded in 1895. Many roundly denounced it a 
fraud from the beginning, but not until more than ten years later did agents of the 
Court of Private Land Claims begin to follow Reavis’ corkscrew path and uncover the 
amazing series of forgeries and misrepresentations on which it was based. 

Actually Reavis advanced two separate claims. The first, filed in the office of the 
U. S. Surveyor-General in Tucson in 1883, was based on a series of shaky deeds and 
conveyances from the alleged original purchaser, George M. Willing, Jr., to James 
Addison Reavis. The second claim was filed in 1885 after Reavis returned from a 
visit to Spain where he claimed to have uncovered more evidence. This second claim 
was made in behaif of the Dofia Sofia Loreta Micaela de Peralta de la Cordoba, other- 
wise Mrs. James Addison Reavis, allegedly the great granddaughter and only surviving 
heir of the original grantee. 
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An artist’s impression of. James Addison Reavis, the 
“Baron of Arizona,” whose falsification of Spanish land 
titles sent him to prison in 1895. 
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Toward the end of the year 1894, while the Government was fast uncovering the 
evidence it needed to try him for fraud, Reavis wrote a long letter to one of his at- 
torneys, James O. Broadhead of St. Louis. Broadhead was a prominent and highly 
respected attorney, formerly a member of Congress and later Minister to Switzerland. 
No particular blame attaches to his early support of the Peralta claim. Like many 
others — among them the New York politician Roscoe Conkling and even the famous 
iconoclast Robert Green Ingersoll — he was completely taken in by the impressive 
papers which he supposed to be genuine Spanish documents. By the time the case 
came to trial the following year, Broadhead was in Switzerland and had dissociated 
himself from Reavis. 

This letter is valuable on two counts: it describes the background of the original 
claim and, toward the end, illustrates Reavis’ interesting connection with the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. In between, however, is a lengthy fiction which is curiously more 
significant than the truthful sections of the document. Here Reavis sets out to explain 
to Broadhead why the first claim was abandoned. His involved falsifications, presented 
to his attorney with the most profound sincerity, provide a self-portrayal of this 
“Prince of Imposters” — as Will Tipton aptly styled him in an article in Out West 
years ago. Here we see the fabric of Reavis’ fantastic fraud as he spun it out. A note 
on the envelope reads: “Rec'd Nov: 16th 1894—the enclosed paper evidently 
written by J. A. Reavis, now known as J. A. Peralta-Reavis.” The letter is deposited 
in the Broadhead Papers at the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, and is repro- 
duced with special permission. Punctuation has been slightly altered for clarity. 





More than twenty-five years — a quarter of a century —ago!' Yes, I was sitting in 
my office, No. 430 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., and there entered a gentleman of medium 
stature and rather nervous temperment who introduced himself to me as Dr. Willing, 
saying at the same time that he was a brother of Capt. Willing, of Fulton, Mo., whom 
I had known quite intimately for a number of years.? He told me that he had a large 
estate situated in the far West and wished to confer with me in reference thereto. I 
said: “And you are a brother of Captain Willing?” He responded, “Yes.” I con- 
tinued: “Then I will take whatever you say for granted without further investigation. 
Proceed with your statement.” Whereupon he stated that he owned a large Spanish 
grant which was situated in the Territory of Arizona, and which was very valuable, 
having great mineral wealth in addition to fine farm lands: and that is the first I heard 





* The meeting probably took place in 1871. ' 


* George M. Willing, Jr., a native of Missouri, was educated as a physician. Wanderlust took 
him west during the Pike’s Peak gold rush of 1859. He was a delegate to Congress from Jeffer- 
son Territory, later Colorado. According to the Prescott Weekly Courier, April 25, 1885, he 
went to Arizona in 1864 and into the Black Canyon mining district, “where the Peraltas — father 
and son — were working a mine.” The (Prescott) Weekly Arizona Miner of March 20, 1874, 
says: “A year or more later, he departed for the States . . . was attacked by Indians and lost most 
of his property. The next time we heard of him was in 1867, when he accompanied the Stimp- 
son party. ... He then returned to the East, where he remained until a few months ago.” 
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of what is now called “The Peralta Grant,” and more properly designated “The Barony 
of Arizona.”* 

In speaking of his succession to the title, Dr. Willing described the circumstances 
connected with the purchase, saying that the transaction had been made in what is 
known as Black Canyon Mining Camp, in the Territory of Arizona, and that he 
bought the grant from Miguel Peralta in the presence of his father, who was the right- 
ful owner of the property,* and as he (Miguel Peralta) was his only son, the father 
being very old at this time, he considered that he had a perfect title to the property. 
He said that he paid twenty odd thousand dollars in gold dust and mules with arapa- 
hoes, or pack saddles; and a peculiar circumstance connected with the transaction he 
related as follows: 


“When the trade was made I had no paper on which to write the deed, 
so I scoured the camp and found a sheet of greasy, pencil-marked camp 
paper, upon which I wrote the deed, and as there were no Justices nor 
Notaries present I had it acknowledged before witnesses, and I shall take 
you with me and show you the deed, because I have it in a safe in Mr. 
Hall’s office, he being a friend of mine whom I can trust.” 

I subsequently went with him and saw the deed, which is the same instrument 
now deposited in the Surveyor-General’s office in Arizona. In the course of the con- 
versation Dr. Willing told me that Col. Byser, who was associated with January in 
business, and whom I had known in connection with some of my various business re- 
lations in St. Louis, had recommended him to call on me, stating that if there was a 
man in St. Louis who could bring anything out of the property I was the man. | 
thanked the Doctor for the compliment, but at the same time had so little faith in the 
enterprise that I gave it only a casual consideration. Later, however, Dr. Willing 
brought an instrument and a man by the name of W[{illia]}m H. Gitt to explain what 
it was; but with my knowledge of Portuguese at that time, having previously resided 
a year in Brazil (1865), I could understand the purport of the instrument quite well, 
and pronounced it a Testimonio issued by the order of President Santa Ana, of the 
Republic of Mexico. However, Mr. Gitt was a good Spanish scholar, and explained 
to me that he had served the Mexican Government during many of its wars as Chap- 
lain, and that he aided and was instrumental in getting the Testimonio issued, and 
assured me that it was all right.® 





* While Reavis did not refer to himself as the “Baron,” others did so in derision. Reavis made 
a point of the use of the word “Barony,” however, since he insisted that the woman he had 
married was of royal Spanish blood. See n. 20. 


* According to information on file in the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Miguel Lauro 
Peralta was born in 1838 in Ures, Sonora, and went with his father to Arizona in 1859, and later 
to San Diego. They returned to Yavapai County in 1864 to engage in mining. Later they opened 
a store in Wickenburg. Miguel Lauro is listed in the 1870 census as a merchant of Wickenburg. 
There is no evidence to connect this real family of Peraltas in any way with the Peralta Grant. 


* All other sources refer to him as W. W. Gitt. Gitt was sometimes known as “the old Spanish 
land-titles lawyer” though he was probably not a lawyer, and he introduced himself as Dr. Gitt 
though he was probably not a physician. A letter written by Perry S. Rader, a reporter of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, now in the University of Arizona Library, states that in 1847 Gitt 
brought suit for title to some New Madrid claims and that “the proof showed that the grantor of 
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As my confidence grew in the enterprise, Dr. Willing and I became very intimate, 
and upon a proposition from him offering to make me equal with himself if I would 
join him, I undertook the management of the property and to this end I began grad- 
ually to bend every effort of my life, so much so that within the next few succeeding 
years I had disposed of my entire realty, consisting of five farms situated in Illinois 
and Missouri and over a thousand feet frontage of valuable city property in St. Louis, 
and became an itinerant, with one object in life and that to become master of the 
work I had undertaken. In 1872 the Doctor and I agreed to proceed to Arizona, he 
by way of Albuquerque and I by way of California. Before reaching California my 
health became precarious and I was obliged to defer active movements for a season; 
then, too, before attaining the goal of my ambition I learned that the Doctor had ar- 
rived in Arizona and within a very short time died, leaving a mystery to be solved.® 
Upon communicating with his wife I found that he had taken all of the documents 
relative to the estate with him; and then began the search which lasted seven years 
before we found the evidence of his death and the papers he had taken with him when 
he left St. Louis. Inquiries by letter and to various individuals failed to develope [séc} 
any information of value. Being without any evidence whatever of the title or claim 
authoritatively to the estate, I applied to Mrs. Willing for authority to proceed in the 
matter, and made a contact with her as the survivor and legal owner of the estate 
under the laws of Arizona, besides having the custody of a will that purported to have 
been made by the Doctor which bequeathed the entire estate to her. I entered into a 
contract with her covering the same grounds that had been agreed upon between the 
Doctor and myself.” 


In the meantime, during five years, I had been investigating to the best of my 
ability, and had discovered while in California that an estate of this character was 
notorious, and I had also learned that there was a charge of fraud against the Willing 
claim and that the rightful heir was in the person of a child, one of a pair of twins 
born near Los Angeles, California who was then supposed to be living in Northern 
California, and who bore the name of the mother, then dead, who would if living be 
the only lineal descendant of the Crown Grantee. This information came upon me in 





the deed through which Gitt claimed, had been dead for some time before the deed was made.” 
A warrant was issued for his arrest, but he managed to escape down the Mississippi on a boat. 
Later he turned up in Guadalajara, and there may be some truth to his story of service in the 
Mexican government. After the Mexican War, Rader says, he “spent a great deal of time in 
examining the . . . archives there and . . . after he left in one volume it was found that about 
twenty pages had been removed and an equal number substituted. ...” It seems likely that some 


= Willing’s papers, which formed the basis for the original claim in 1883, were the work of 
itt. 


* Willing died in Prescott, March 12 or 13, 1874. 


"Up to this point the narrative corresponds fairly closely to the information — one hesitates 
to say “facts” — brought out at the trial in Santa Fe in 1895, and probably ney oe fairly 
closely to the truth. What follows is an attempt to explain to Broadhead the reason for abandon- 
ing the claim of 1883, filed, Reavis later said, on the advice of lawyers in order to get it, how- 
ever shaky, before the Land Office. There is little doubt, of course, that Reavis manufactured the 
story of the second claim only when he realized that the first was legally unsound. 
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such a way as to present a moral conviction, yet I could find no conclusive evidence, 
therefore proceeded to negotiate with Mrs. Willing as the survivor of the community 
relation and only heir to the property (the Doctor had no issue during life). While 
hunting up the executors named in Dr. Willing’s testament I had occasion to visit 
Sacramento, where one of the Executors, F. A. Massoll, was living.* 

While upon the train I chanced to meet a very comely sefiorita of about fifteen sum- 
mers who was traveling in the same direction that I was, and being co-occupants of a 
seat in the car I asked if she knew any one in Sacramento by the name of Massoll, and 
she remarked that that was her name; and knowing that Massoll was French, I sup- 
posed he had probably married a Spanish lady and she might be his daughter; there- 
fore I made further inquiries and found that her father and mother were both dead, as 
well as all the rest of the family as far as she knew. This might not have seemed un- 
usual only she mentioned some names in connection with her family which led me to 
think it would be well to inquire more into her history and I exchanged cards with 
her, and proceeded to a fruitless search for Massoll. However I will state here that to 
my surprise she gave me a card bearing the name of Sofia Loreto Micaela Treadwell; 
and I asked why she gave me that card if her name was Massoll, and she said that that 
was her American name, but that she was pure Spanish and that was her adopted 
name.° Not finding Massoll, I proceeded to Southern California and commissioned a 
friend who was then serving in the California Legislature to hunt up Massoll for me, 
which he did and secured his signature as Executor to the contract. 

Upon renewing the lines of investigation I was thwarted continually in my efforts 
to obtain possession of Dr. Willing’s papers, and made several visits to Arizona’® 
without success until finally I appealed to the Recorder of Yeavapia [{stc] County, Ari- 
zona, where I had learned beyond cavil that Willing had deposited the papers, and [I] 
obtained permission to examine every paper in the office unless the documents should 
sooner be found. When I came to the Deputy Recorder with this information, it took 
only a few moments to find the papers and the record also, since he admitted to me 
that he was Probate Judge at the time Willing died; and {he} had considered the 
matter of his estate as such Probate Judge, and had deposited in the Recorder's office 
all the papers relating to the estate except some misscellaneous [stc} matter which as 
far as he knew must be in the hands of the Coroner still, whom he named at once and 
then proceeded to say: “Why did you not tell me long before that this was the matter 





* Reavis went to San Francisco to recover from Massol (spelled correctly) some deeds to 
Arizona mining claims which Willing had given Massol in part payment of a debt. Massol 
signed the deed over to Reavis, who was to attempt to recover money from the mines, Into one 
deed there was later inserted a forged line referring to grants of land. This forged line provided 
the legal connection between Willing and Reavis. 


* It was established at the trial that Sofia was the daughter of an American adventurer, John 
Treadwell, and an Indian squaw. 


* There is no evidence that Reavis was in Arizona before 1879 or 1880. At the trial, when 
questioned as to the date, he was not sure. The year 1880 seems more likely. 
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you were looking up, since I know all about it? Judge Flurry,* just over across the 
way, is living in the same house where the Coroner's jury sat upon the body, and the 
attorney, Wells,’ was Recorder at the time.” 

Now this was startling information to me, when I had applied to this same Judge 
Carter personally as well as by correspondence, knowing that he was Probate Judge at 
the time Willing died, and Mrs. Willing had given me several letters from him which 
I then had in my possession stating that he knew absolutely nothing about the matter; 
that the Doctor had no papers when he died, nor any effects of value; and, too, when 
I had asked Wells, who was then a practicing lawyer in Prescott, Arizona, personally if 
he knew anything about the matter and he had said that he knew absolutely nothing. 
I had not yet met Judge Flurry; therefore he was the only man in the case that I had 
not previously talked with who professed absolute ignorance. I proceeded at once to 
Judge Flurry’s house and stated my object in coming, whereupon he recalled the cir- 
cumstance, and ascended a canvas-back ladder to the garrett in his house and un- 
earthed an old gunny sack with documents galore, pill bags, etc. 

Among these documents I found the Testimonio which I had examined in St. Louis, 
having already recovered the deed as well as a transcript of the record from the Re- 
corder’s office; and thus armed I proceeded at once to San Francisco and laid my case 
before the Southern Pacific Railway Co., which was then in a controversy with the 
Texas Pacific, ** and proposed to Mr. Cha[{rle}s Crocker that I deny the Texas Pacific 
right-of-way over the Grant and at the same time recognize their right and grant them 
right-of-way through the property providing he would make a contract with me suf- 
ficient over and above the consideration to be paid in cash and kind for the right of 
way to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, whereupon a contract was executed and 
entered upon as follows: 


WITNESS, I, James Addison Reavis, claim to be the owner and controller 
of three hundred leagues of land situate[d} on the Gila River in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, which was granted by the Viceroy of New Spain to Mi- 
guel de Peralta on the third day of January A. D. 1758; and Whereas the 
original concession cannot be found in said Territory although a copy 
thereof was found by me in the archives of the Mission of San Xiaver 
[sic] in said Territory; and Whereas it is believed that the original can be 





“ Henry Waring Fleury came to Arizona in 1863. He was secretary to Governor John N. 
Goodwin and later held other offices in the Territory. 


“Edmund W. Wells was a pioneer Prescott lawyer, later judge, banker, and the author of 
Argonaut Tales. He died in 1938. 


*® The Texas Pacific had authorization to construct a line across Arizona to the Colorado River 
to join the Southern Pacific. The Southern Pacific, under the vigorous direction of Collis P. 
Huntington, reached the Colorado at Yuma in 1877. Huntington continued building east and 
reached Tucson in 1880 and El Paso in May, 1881. An agreement between Huntington and Jay 
Gould, who controlled the Texas Pacific, was reached in November, 1881. It provided, in part, 
that the Texas Pacific relinquish its claim to its land grant and right of way west of El Paso. See 
Erle Heath, Seventy-fwe Years of Progress (San Francisco: Southern Pacific, 1945) pp. 12-15, 
and Julius Grodinsky, Jay Gould: His Business Career, 1867-1892 (U. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1957) pp. 348-350. 
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found in Mexico; and Whereas I have not the means to make the neces- 
sary search for the same; and Whereas Charles Crocker, of the City of 
San Francisco, California, is ready and willing to furnish the same; and 
in the event said concession is found, said Crocker is also willing to ad- 
vance the necessary amount of money to secure the title thereto in con- 
sideration of the one equal undivided half of said property. Now, There- 
fore, in consideration that said Crocker shall furnish said money neces- 
sary for the expenses aforesaid, I do bind myself my heirs and assigns to 
convey unto said C. Crocker, by good and sufficient deed, the equal un- 
divided one-half part of said land as soon as said papers are obtained and 
the title secured by me. 


WITNESS my hand and seal at San Francisco this seventeenth day of 
September A. D. 1881. 
(signed) James A. Reavis 
Received on account of above: $500.00 (signed) James A. Reavis 
The foregoing contract was made this day 
by me for the Pacific Improvement Company. 
(signed) Charles Crocker'* 


With this epoch began a new life for me in the work to which I had now thorough- 
ly devoted my life; and referring to the circumstances with the besetting vicissitudes 
which led to the first real stepping stone in the history of my investigations, I recall 
incidents which may be interesting in this connection. In the first place, Dr. Geo. M. 
Willing was a very peculiar man, full of eccentricities and venture, who had been 
blessed with surroundings which fall to the lot of very few men, which lead if taken 
aright to fame and fortune. While yet in his minority he was a drug drummer in St. 
Louis, and had placed in his hands at one time more than one hundred thousand 
dollars for collection in and around Springfield, Ill., and he related the incident to me 
about as follows: 


“I had called upon all of our customers and presented their notes, then 
past due, and could not collect money enough to pay my expenses, so dis- 
heartened I started down the street toward the stage office, and saw a lean, 
lank man sitting in the door of a little office with his legs folded like a 
jackknife across each other and a law book in his hand. I looked for the 
sign and found that it was the office of a lawyer, — Abraham Lincoln — 
hence I attracted his attention and he arose awkwardly, closed his book 
and invited me to a seat in his office, whereupon I stated that I had a 
bundle of notes upon which I had failed to collect a dollar and as he was a 
lawyer and from his face I should judge an honest man, I would turn the 
whole lot over to him, which he accepted and I did not as much as take his 
receipt for one of them. Returning home I reported to my employers that 
I had left the notes in the hands of a lawyer as I did not think they were 
worth bringing home, and when they asked me who he was I could not as 
much as tell his name. Months rolled on, and remittances began to come 
in from a man whom the firm knew nothing of, signed ‘Abraham Lincoln’, 





“In return for this agreement Reavis received a pass on the Southern Pacific, Just how much 
he realized in cash is uncertain. He was always vague about his finances. In 1884, however, in a 
deposition taken in Phoenix in connection with suit brought by Territorial Attorney General, 
Clark Churchill, Reavis said that he had received more than $5,000. 
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and I was called into the office to explain some matters, and it dawned 
upon me that this must be the lawyer with whom I had left the notes. And 
to his credit, every dollar was eventually collected and paid into the firm. 

“This little circumstance furnished the introductory topic for many 
pleasant conversations between President Lincoln, myself and others, and 
led to a Carte Blanche from the President to me, authorizing me to com- 
mand the Army and Navy to my protection wherever I may chance to be, 
which has aided me more in my explorations than even might be 
imagined, because it was protection in danger, food in distress and a 
rendesvous [sic] in a storm; and through the President I met my dear 
friend Wm. O. Stoddard, of New York, who has clung to me through 
thick and thin, good and bad report as well.”?* 


The Doctor was full of incidents peculiar to himself, another of which related to 
the naming of the Territory of Idaho, and is as follows: 


' “I was playing with little Ida, the daughter of Congressman Conover, 


: of Philadelphia, when the question of naming the new Territory was 
a under consideration, and, as is well known, the controversy became quite 
a exciting, when my friend Conover appealed to me for an original name of 


the West. At this moment, not noticing his appeal, I called ‘Ida, Ho!’ and 
the expression was supposed to be the name I had suggested for the new 
Territory, which was taken up and passed by acclamation. However, be- 
fore the vote was taken, some member asked me to give a definition of the 
: name I had proposed, and in response I instantly said ‘Gem of the Moun- 
‘ tains’; and that is the way Idaho got her name and the Indian definition 
thereto.”*® 


His knowledge of Spanish was rather limited, and some incidents which he re- 
lated in connection with the purchase of the Peralta Grant, as he then supposed, were 
quite fantastic, and probably misunderstood by him, since they more practic{ally]} 
refer to the life of the first Baron, if they were not purely fantastic. One in particular 
I remember ran about like this: 













“Why, that old Don was a regular hidalago [sic],a man as tall as you 
(six feet) and straight as an arrow, and a great Indian fighter. He always 
traveled with a guard of private soldiery equipped in Spanish armor, and 
made himself felt among the Apaches quite often. One time I remember 
his son told me the Apaches stole his pack train, ran off with it, killed 
some of his mules and took their hams to make jerky out of, and it so en- 
raged him that he followed them up and came onto them about daylight 
with his troop, and with the aid of the Pima Indians killed every one of 
them.”?” 














* Willing apparently did spread some such story, for his connection with Lincoln and his claim 
2 named Idaho are mentioned in an article in the (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Citizen, May 
, 1882. 


* The origin of the name Idaho is in doubt, and Willing’s claim is not impossible. However, 
he would have invented the word at the time Colorado was being given Territorial status and not, 
as Reavis says, Idaho. There was no Congressman Conover from Pennsylvania. Stoddard’s ver- 
sion of the story appeared in the New York Daily Tribune on December 11, 1875. See Erle H. 
Ellis, That Word “Idabo” (U. of Denver Press, 1951). 


™ wo? is difficult to see why Reavis added these fictitious embellishments to a story already hard 
to credit. 
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This may have been a story related to him by Miguel Peralta when he sold him the 
Grant. However, I have tried to edge it on with some show of authenticity in various 
places, but never could make it conform with the facts in the case, since the first 
Baron I have proven was a man of very small stature, who died in 1824. Aside from 
the question of stature, I should attribute the incident to a part of his life. The second 
Baron, in stature, would suit, but I have failed to find the incident corroborated in his 
life, since he was far from a man of fantastic character, and while a soldier, he was not 
inclined to be aggressive. There was this about the Doctor, however, which was 
peculiarly characteristic, and that is that he had the happy faculty of making the best 
of an incident of whatever character. But however happy in this respect, the sad 
ending of a character so brilliant, even meteoric, is wrapped in deep mystery and 
points to foul play, although he was never known to have an enemy in the world. He 
arrived in Prescott, Arizona, during the day, placed his papers of record, called upon 
many friends, and at a late hour in the evening went to a lodging house accompanied 
by Doc Pierson and was shown to a room by the proprietor, and that was the last seen 
of him alive. The next morning he was found lying across his bed face downward 
with his pocket handerchief in his hand, in the position of just having wiped his 
mouth, which was emitting a frothy substance, cold in death!** And thus had closed 
an eventful career which if given in detail would prove a greater romance than the 
Romancer’s dream itself. 

While speaking of incidents, there is one that recurs to my mind which impresses 
me very much even to this day. While in San Francisco negotiating with the execu- 
tors of Dr. Willing’s will, I met a descendant of the Emerald Isle in the person of a lady 
whose name has long since escaped my memory, who had kept a water station between 
Yuma and San Diego or San Bernardino, being at the time the wife of a Mexican 
frontiersman. She was a character, and being artistic in my nature I drew a sketch of 
her in my memorandum book, to the amusement of my young friends who were pres- 
ent at the time. This she discovered and became very much incensed, and to my 
surprise in a very reproachful way told me that she knew all about me and the people 
in whom I was interested, proceeding to say that the owner of the great Hyacienda 
[sic] of Peralta had often stopped at her station in traveling back and forth, and that 
she knew his entire family; that he was dead and also his daughter was dead, a cir- 
cumstance of which was the birth of twins, one of whom, a girl, was still living and 
at that time residing in Northern California in Mendocino County, and that I would 
have to find her before I could get title to that property; and she vouchsafed the in- 
formation to me that the title under which I claimed the property was a fraud and that 
she knew the parties who had committed the fraud, remarking that she knew Miguel 
Peralta well, and that he had nothing whatever to do with the property. 

While this was not the first time I had been told that I was on the wrong road, yet 





*8 There was no mention of foul play in the contemporary account of Willing’s death which 
appeared in the (Prescott) Weekly Arizona Miner, March 20, 1874. All such rumors appeared 
after Reavis filed his original claim in 1883. 
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it was the first time any one had fully told me the situation in as clear and definite 
form as this sounded by my ears, and it haunted me like a nightmare. And to the 
credit of the unknown woman I have proven the case just as she stated. She went so 
far as to tell me that she knew exactly where the twins were born, but would not state 
the location I made a memorandum of her name in connection with the carricature 
[sic] and subsequently lost the book. I have spent much time in trying to find out 
who she was and where she went but am just as much at sea to-day as I was the day I 
discovered that I had lost the book.’® A subsequent occurrence based upon this very 
information transpires within a few days after this conversation is just what impresses 
me to much in connection therewith. I then encountered not only the true heir to the 
property, as I have been able to prove in the most minute detail, but I met the wife of 
my bosom, who has blessed my home with two pair of twins.”° 

There was another feature which I found difficult to unravel. The name of my 
wife’s father, Mas, giving the “a” a short sound and the “o” accented with the sound 
as in ho! was pronounced correctly in Northern California; but in Southern California 
I found the “a” accounted long and “o” the Italian sound of “a” as in ha! and it was a 
good while before I could determine that these two names meant one and the same 
person.” It can be accounted for only in the associations of Masé in Southern Califor- 
nia being among young Americans almost wholly, who gave the pronounciation to 
his name, while in Northern California his associations were among Spanish people 
only, who pronounced his name correctly, as well as that of his daughter. However, I 
had one safe guide all the while. My wife gave her name to me on first meeting as 
Sofia Loreto Micaela, which was given to me in Southern California as the name of the 
heir, therefore the mere question of pronouncing the father’s name, when the name 
corroborated so well with that of the mother which I learned in Southern California 
to be Sofia Micaela, bore more lightly upon my mind than might be supposed. This 
feature had to be well guarded in examining the witnesses in Southern California, and 
I noted that the accoucheur who assisted at the birth of the twins, in the devotion to 
his duties, lost sight of the fact that he had previously known Masé6 quite well, as is 
proven by other witnesses, which I accounted for since in his evidence he states that 
he never heard the name Mas6 before the time of the birth, which is without question 
true, since he had always seen him associating with young Americans and among 
people who had adopted their pronounciation of his name until the time of the birth, 
when the associations were purely Spanish and the pronounciation necessarily cor- 
rect; and it is not to be supposed that he stopped to criticise the faces of everyone 
present not to be surprised that he said when asked if he heard the name of Masé 





* This, of course, is pure embroidery for Broadhead’s benefit. Reavis is attempting to account 
once more for his delay in advancing the claim on behalf of the Third Baroness. 


* He meant a pair. The twins, Miguel and Carlos, were born in March 1893. 


* Reavis invented the name Maso which is generally written without an accent. It was prob- 
ably done deliberately to confuse it with Massol, the San Francisco family, friends of Mrs. George 
M. Willing, Jr. It was chiefly for her sake that the senior Massol loaned money — never re- 
covered — to her husband. 
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{“Mesa” written in parentheses above this} at the time of the birth that his reply 
should be “no”; and evidently not hearing the name he did not associate the man 
when known as Mas6 with the man whom he had previously known as Masé (Mesa). 
As is shown, Masé had been absent from the country several years, and the witness 
would not expect to see him at this time. 

When I set out to prove the execution of the conveyance to Willing, I could find 
none of the witnesses living who were subscribers to the deed. Therefore [I] set about 
to find someone who was in Black Canon Mining Camp at the date the deed was 
made, and found Don Rafael Machado, of the Rancho del Rosario, Lower California. 
And from him [I] learned, to ray surprise, that every word uttered by the remarkable 
woman to whom I have referred was true — and the positive identity of Miguel Per- 
alta who had signed the deed, since he and Dr. Geo. M. Willing occupied the same 
house, a small stone structure built by him, at the time that Willing bought the deed 
— and that Willing had conferred with him at the time and he had told Willing that 
he knew personally the Baron and his family who owned the property — and that 
Miguel Peralta had no claim to the estate except that his father was the Mayordama, 
{sic} unless the Baron had given it to his father for services, since he was the heridi- 
tary Mayordama [sic] of the place and never owned any of it. 

He told me if I wished to know more about the matter to go to Aguamansa or San 
Salvador, in San Bernardino County not far from Colton, and inquire for Don Juan 
Alvarado, who could tell me all about the matter. Hence I went to Juan Alvarado and 
was informed of the details of the birth of the children and whom I could rely upon 
as witnesses, giving me the names in detail, all of which I found corroborated in the 
vicinity, for the children were born and the younger, a boy, died and was buried, to- 
gether with the mother. However, Juan Alvarado stated, as did also Rafael Machado, 
that Miguel Peralta had claimed the estate and gave out the impression in and about 
Black Canyon that the property was his, especially among Americans, and that the 
Spanish people did not contradict him from the fact that he was very popular among 
them, being their merchant on whom they depended for subsistence. And could I 
have determined positively at that time that the fair Spanish maiden whom I had met 
some years before was the unqualified heir, I should have set up her title at once; but 
it became necessary then for me to continue my research under the guise of an interest 
in the property. So I proceeded to buy up all of the Willing interest in order that I 
might not be charged with bad faith at the time the disclosure should be considered 
practicable as well as plausible. Under the contract made with Mr. Crocker I had 
bought the entire Willing interest, and now had only to settle with him in order to 
provide clear sailing free from any charge of complicity.?* 

In the meantime Mr. C. P. Huntington had settled the Southern Pacific difficulties 
by sustaining his right of way as against the Texas Pacific, and made a compromise 
with Jay Gould by which was transferred to the Southern Pacific the Texas Pacific 





* At this point Reavis apparently returns to a recital of actual fact. Approximately the same 
version of the following incident was brought out at the trial. 
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land grant. [Then] he informed me that I would have to yield to the conditions of the 
Texas Pacific Grant, which I told him was impossible, since the grant from the King 
of Spain was older than that from the Government of the United States, even older 
than the United States itself; therefore I could not recognize the legislative grant as 
against the title which I held. In view of this interview Mr. Huntington declined to 
give me additional aid through the Pacific Improvement Co., and as Mr. Crocker was 
then in Europe I determined to await his return before proposing any solution of the 
problem. This conversation occurred some five or six months before Mr. Crocker’s 
return, which proved a period of inactivity with me. However, I utilized the time to 
good effect by reading up the legal features of the case, since I was then a recognized 
factor in the Law Department of the Southern Pacific. 

Within a few days after Mr. Crocker’s return we had an interview in which he ex- 
pressed great regret at Mr. Huntington’s actions, saying that Mr. Huntington had sent 
a man to Arizona for the purpose of ascertaining who controlled the title, before I 
had called on him, and then he said: “If Mr. Huntington cannot carry out my con- 
tracts, I will do whatever you say in the premises. Have you a copy of the contract?” 
I replied: “No, there was but one copy written, as I had the utmost confidence in you 
and asked no copy for myself.” Whereupon Mr. Crocker said: “Douty, where is 
that contract?” (There were present Col. Fred Crocker, F. S. Douty, Treasurer of the 
P. I. Co., W. H. Brown, Secy., and Harvey S. Brown, Attorney). Douty replied that 
it was in the safe in his office. “Go and get it,” said Mr. Crocker, which he did prompt- 
ly and handed it to Mr. Crocker, who took it, read it over carefully and handed it to 
Harvey S. Brown, saying to me as he did so: “Shall we cancel it?” I replied, “Yes, if 
you say so.” He continued: “Harvey, write cancellation across the face of it.” Where- 
upon Brown said, “Where is the ink?” and Mr. Crocker said, “Here,” handing him 
his bottle of black ink. I remarked that it better be put in red ink. “Yes,” said Harvey 
Brown, “that will be the best.” Then Col. Fred Crocker stepped to W. H. Brown’s 
desk, took a bottle of red ink and placed it upon Mr. Crocker’s desk, when Harvey 
Brown dictated the cancelation to Douty, who wrote it across the face as dictated, after 
which we both signed; and Mr. Crocker, holding it up while the ink was drying, said 
to me: “Do you want. this contract?” I said: “No, I have no use for it now.” “Well, 
then, let me keep it,” said he; “Here, Douty put this away. I want to keep it just to 
show what a damned fool I was to give up such a good thing.”?* 





= The cancellation was dated March 3, 1885. Two weeks earlier, for a consideration of one 
dollar, Reavis had signed an indenture deeding a right-of-way 400 feet wide through the grant 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad of Arizona as well as grounds for depots. The document was 
witnessed by F. S. Douty. A photostatic copy is in the University of Arizona Library. 

Although this ended the Southern Pacific’s official connection with the Peralta Grant, Harvey S. 
Brown, a San Francisco lawyer and an attorney for the railroad, continued to act as counsel for 
Reavis until just before the trial when he and Reavis’ other lawyers suddenly and indignantly 
severed connection with the case. 





THE TUNNEL: 


A FRAGMENT OF RAILROAD HISTORY 


IN ARIZONA TERRITORY 


by 


WILLIAM B. BEATTY 


Mr. Beatty, a geologist with the Stanford Research Institute of Menlo Park, 
California, is an avid student of railroad history. His collection of American rail- 
roadiana is one of the largest in the West. 


“The Tunnel” appears on some Arizona road maps in the region of the Mogollon 
Rim a few miles east of the town of Pine, Arizona. It is actually located im the Mo- 
gollon Rim itself, and may be said to straddle, in effect, the southern boundary of 
Coconino County and the northern boundary of Gila County. There is little explana- 
tion given even on the maps that do show it as a “point of interest,” and local inquiry 
for some time failed to add much more information. 

“Yes, it's up there off the Rim Road,” and the local resident might allow that “some 
of the boys from the ranch ran across it while hunting one time, but that was a while 
back.” It was all overgrown, and “no one ever went in there unless they were hunting 
or something.” The Forest Service people, who put up a recent marker on the Rim 
Road, said it was so brushy their own boys could not find it, and most people just 
drove on away.' 

Who built the tunnel there? No one seemed to know or care. This brief back- 
ground is provided by McClintock: 





* The southern edge of the Greater Colorado Plateau, of which the Mogollon Rim is a part, 
reaches an altitude of 7500 feet in this region, and is heavily forested. The Rim is always under 
snow in the winter months, and travel does not open until late May or June. On two different 
occasions the writer planned a trip in April, but each time local advice dissuaded him, In mid- 
August, 1954, the writer finally made the exploration. Advice from the wife of the lookout at 
Baker Butte was to the effect that the trail was plain but the brush was very thick — and one 
would have to dig about for some time just to find the “branch” because “It’s up a branch a little 
way, you know, not + on the main trail.” It proved, indeed, that the Tunnel was “up a 
branch,” hidden in a dense growth that obscured the entrance and the cabin site despite the 
brightest sunlight. 
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About the time the Santa Fe got to Flagstaff, there had been organized a 
company to build the Arizona Mineral Belt Railroad, later to be known as 
the Arizona Central. It had an ambitious and grand idea, nothing less 
than to tap the great mining camp of Globe, about 160 miles to the south- 
ward, through the Mogollon Forest and the Tonto Basin. Involved was a 
tremendous engineering problem in getting down the 2,000’ rim of the 
Mogollons. And construction started in 1881, being in charge of Col. 
Eddy, later of the unique Angel’s Flight in Los Angeles. Associated with 
him as manager was Gen. A. A. MacDonald, who was also the manager of 
the Buffalo Mining Company in Globe. Thirty-five miles of railroad were 
built, and a tunnel was dug east of Pine, near the rim. . . .” 


Coincident in time with the building of the Arizona Mineral Belt Railroad were 
efforts in Tucson to build a narrow-gauge railroad from there to Globe, thus connect- 
ing Globe to the Southern Pacific Railroad. This narrow-gauge venture has already 
been the subject of an interesting report.* That the citizens of Globe were not alto- 
gether enthusiastic about the prospects of the narrow-gauge can be seen from the 
following editorial comment in the Arizona Silver Belt: 


The narrow-gauge chimera still troubles the [Tucson] Citizen. There can- 
not be any confidence felt by the people of Globe in the enterprise, be- 
cause they know nothing of its makeup or the ability of its management 
to do what they boast about. Globe cannot support two roads, and so it 
wants the best. It wants the Mineral Belt road. It wants it because it is 
standard gauge, and so obviates the necessity for breaking bulk; because 
it offers a shorter route to California and the east; because it makes all of 
this section of Arizona independent of the Southern Pacific; because it 
gives us the benefits resulting from our contiguity to the the timber re- 
serves of the Mogollons and the Sierra Anchas; because it makes us, when 
our connection with the Guaymas road is completed, a portion of the 
Atchison & Topeka system of roads, and because it is the result of local 
enterprise and will be managed for the advancement of local interests, 
and not for the glorification of a few Tucsonites whose honesty has never 
reached the point of publishing their names and intentions. The narrow- 
gauge road does not offer a single inducement to offset those enumerated 


above.‘ 

The Silver Belt carried almost weekly information on the progress of the Arizona 
Mineral Belt Railroad through the months of May, June, July, and August, 1883. 
From one issue we learn that the road was being built by the “Mineral Belt Construc- 
tion and Improvement Company,” with Colonel Eddy as its manager. In addition to 
Eddy, officers of the company included Payson Tucker (for whom Payson, Arizona, 
was named); Wood S. Eaton, General Freight Agent of the Maine Central Railroad; 
Greene B. Raum, a former Commissioner of Internal Revenue; Senator John A. 
Logan of Illinois; and Governor Robie of Maine. According to the newspaper, “The 





* James H. McClintock, History of Arizona (Chicago, 1916), v. 1, pp. 292-93. 


*Howard A. Hubbard, A Chapter in Early Arizona Transportation History: the Arizona 
Narrow-Gauge Railroad Company (U. of Arizona, 1934). 


*(Globe) Arizona Silver Belt, May 5, 1883. 
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Yankees are getting tired of loaning their money at six percent or less, when they can 
come out west and build railroads and take their pay in stock and bonds at a discount 
and sell them at home par to their slow-going neighbors. . . . It was to go into this 
company that Mr. Raum resigned a fat salary at Washington.”® 

The most complete report on the railroad, and on the tunnel, appeared in the 
Silver Belt on August 18, 1883: 


... The length of the main tunnel, upon which work is now being pushed, 
under the management of Capt. Wm. Tucker, who has 42 men employed, 
will be 3100 feet, and the width at the bottom 16 feet, which will allow a 
water way to be cut on either side of the road bed. On a line with the top 
of the coaches, the tunnel will be 13 feet wide, which will permit a swing 
of the cars either way, of 18 inches, while the top of the arch will be 18 
feet high. The formation through which the tunnel will pass is a white 
and yellow sandstone, and consequently will be easily driven, and com- 
petent authority places the cost of the removal of the rock at $2.50 per 
cubic yard. Thus it will be seen that, allowing 16 feet as the average size 
of the tunnel, there would be only ten cubic yards of rock to remove, to the 
running foot of tunnel, making the cost of same per foot, $25. This esti- 
mate is made without any allowance for timbering, the need of which 
Capt. Tucker thinks, is very improbable, except perhaps a few sets at the 
approaches in each end, which is an important item, as it will make a 
large saving in the cost of construction. 

... Col. Thomas S. King, Chief Engineer, says the main tunnel cannot be 
dispensed with. ... 


... The difficulties surmounted in this undertaking will be realized when 


it is known that between the two points mentioned, although only one 
mile and a half apart, the difference of elevation is 750 feet. Col. King as- 
sured me that he experienced the greatest of difficulty in locating the road 
bed, and it was only after three attempts that success finally crowned his 
efforts. He says that as much credit is due to his efficient assistants Messrs. 
Bradford, Pendelton, Rolph and others, for the accomplishment of this 
difficult undertaking, as to his efforts. . . . 


. .. He now has men employed by the Construction Company. He says 
that notwithstanding the fact that they are being paid in stock of the com- 
pany, without receiving a dollar in cash for their work, they are just as 
faithful, and work just as hard as though they were making $4.00 per 
day, cash, which shows their confidence in the ultimate value of the stock, 
and sets an example which the people along the entire line would do 
well to emulate. Let them not hang back and say, “I can do nothing.” In- 
deed, there is not a single man in the section through which the road will 
pass, who is so weak physically, or so poor financially, but what they can 
assist, in some way, the building of this greatly needed road. If everyone 
will lay hold, and do their best, and show the world, by their united efforts, 
that they have faith in the outcome of Arizona, capital will come to their 
aid in the development of one of the most promising sections of the coun- 
try in the entire United States.° 





* Ibid., July 28, 1883. * Ibid., Aug. 18, 1883. 
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On September 29, 1883, a report in the S#lver Belt signed “Engineer,” probably 
Thomas S. King, noted that, “... the camp at the tunnel is lively and in healthy opera- 
tion. The hill is faced off in good shape, and the tunnel was in 70 feet, last week. A 
specimen of the rock can be seen at the Belt office.”’ Financial difficulties brought 
work on the railroad to a halt during 1884, 1885, and 1886; but in February, 1887; the 
W eekly Phoenix Herald reported that the grading for the road had extended five miles 
out of Flagstaff and that track-laying would soon begin.* In March the paper carried 
this item: 


Alex G. Pendleton writes from Flagstaff as of February 23d that track lay- 
ing on the Mineral Belt is progressing at the rate of a half-mile a day, and 
that ten miles will be done by the 15th inst. He and his brother Will were 
to start the following day for Strawberry Valley, in which vicinity they 
will remain until the middle of April, with a view to locating a more 
favorable route over the rim-rock, and avoid the business of tunnelling, 
if at all possible.® 


Various newspaper accounts indicate continued optimism in the ultimate success 
of the Arizona Mineral Belt Railroad through 1887, but by 1888 defeat was accepted. 
McClintock explains: 


... There has been an agreement with President Strong of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, that he would provide $5,000 per mile of constructed road, 
but thereafter the Atlantic and Pacific practically failed. Then, December 
4, 1888, the Mineral Belt was sold at Sheriff's Sale to satisfy execution of 
labor liens for $44,000, and was bought by Riordan and Hinckley for a 
logging road. A part of this old line is still used for the hauling of logs to 
the Flagstaff mills of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Company.’° 


The story of the tunnel and the Mineral Belt Railroad is told in a few compact 
items from a weekly newspaper, plus a summary paragraph in a state history. Yet it 
is one of hundreds of similar attempts to build a road, dig out an ore deposit, or 
operate a stage line that have made brief tracks across the pages of Western history. 
Insofar as these ventures represent the idea of continental expansion, they are worthy 
of record. Whether they failed from poor judgment, bad weather, loss of market, 
Black Friday fiascos, change of government or worn-out stockholders, such enterprises 
reflect a spirit which today is uncommon in American life. Though the tunnel was 
actually ineffectual, hardly even a fair try, and though the Pendletons went down to 
Strawberry Valley to figure out something better, it provides an interesting symbol — 
little known even locally and hardly a matter of record — of another attempt by men 
of the West to cross a barrier. 





" [bid., Sept. 29, 1883. 
* Weekly Phoenix Herald, Feb. 17, 1887. 
* Ibid., March 17, 1887. 

® McClintock, op. cét., p. 293. 











A PROGRAM 
FOR READERS OF WESTERN HISTORY 


In the first (Spring 1959) number, ARIZONA and the WEST announced its 
plan to carry a series of annotated bibliographies on basic topics in Western 
history. Each topic is to be assigned to a competent specialist whose assessment 
of the existing literature should prove of much value to students of the West, to 
librarians, and to collectors of Western Americana. It was hoped that the first of 
these bibliographies would be ready for publication in this number, but some 
work remains to be done on it. A list of the topics, partially revised, appears below: 


General Works in Western History 
Histories of the Western States 
Interpretations of the American West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 
Geography and Natural History of the West 
Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 
Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 
New Spain in the American West to 1820 
New France in the American West to 1803 
Official Explorations of the West 

Trappers and Traders in the Far West 

The Retreat of the Red Man to 1850 

The Evolution of Land Policy 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 
The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Conquest of Utah 

California under Mexican Rule 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Freighting and Coaching in the West 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

The Last Stand of the Indian 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

The Frontier of the Farmer 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Religion in the West since 1865 

Politics in the West since 1890 

Conservation and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 
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IN SEARCH OF THE GOLDEN WEST: The Tourist in Western America. 
By Earl Pomeroy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 233 pp. $5.00. 
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Dr. Noggle teaches at New Mexico State University. An article by him appears in 
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In thought and style this is a subtle work, based on an ingenious array of sources 
skillfully used. Its tone of irony, and the attempt to transcend the merely picturesque 
and pedestrian themes so familiar in Western historiography, are welcome qualities 
indeed. Despite the difficulties always present in writing a history of ideas, Professor 
Pomeroy’s organization of his material is firm and his presentation is lucid. Now and 
then the narrative tends to spread, is at times repetitious, and occasionally is subtle to 
' the point of obscurity. But these are near negligible flaws in a work of superb histor- 
» ical craftsmanship. 

The theme is deceptively simple. To follow it through more than 200 pages is to 
appreciate its implications and its elusiveness. Put too basically the book is about the 
American, and sometimes the English, tourist in the West after 1870:. what the tour- 
ist sought in the West, what he thought of it, and how the West responded to him. 
The tourist industry, except by indirection, is not part of this story, which “is about 
people and their ideas rather than about their money.” The tourist is not precisely 
defined; he is one who, since the 1870's has traveled west to look, to spend or to in- 
vest, sometimes to settle down, and always to influence and be influenced by the West 
he encounters. At first the tourist is a specified individual who quite possibly wrote a 
book about his trip; by the early 1900's, however, he is becoming an impersonal ab- 
straction (“the tourist”) as great numbers of visitors swarmed over the Western 
landscape. The narrative ordinarily is chronological, with a series of concepts emerg- 
ing in succession from it: “The Image of the Old World,” “Curiosities Natural and 
Unnatural,” “Burdens of the Frontier Heritage,” “Urbanites on Vacation,” or “Rough- 
ing It Gently.” 

The first tourists were predominantly the rich and the genteel, transported west- 
ward in the “palace cars” of sharp railroaders who quickly learned to cater to the 
travelers’ needs. These early tourists—from Newport or London or other loci of the 
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jaded or the adventurous—were seeking not the West, not its scenery or its solitude or 
its residues of Spanish and Indian life. Least of all were they seeking the “Wild West” 
that has evolved since Owen Wister’s Virginian first tapped that nostalgic and lucra- 
tive theme. All these images and goals came later to another kind of tourist. The 
pioneer (!) “gentleman tourist” was seeking “Europe in the Wilderness.” Western 
hot springs, according to Professor Pomeroy, were “Karlsbad, Ems, and Baden-Baden,” 
and Pike’s Peak was Mont Blanc. 

The “gentleman tourist” still exists, as do the railroad lines and fashionable hotels 
built to his taste. But another kind of visitor, seeking another kind of West, soon be- 
gan to follow him. “An American or Western antiquity began to command attention 
and approval in the 1880's, most impressively in some parts of the West that were 
most heavily settled and where the dangers of the frontier were most surely past.” The 
wild, raw nature of the West, which had at first repelled the tourist, now began to at- 
tract him. Soon he could see it from his automobile on a paved road, and spend a 
vacation in the comfort of a hotel complete with plumbing. “It is not altogether acci- 
dental that the places where the tourists stayed longest, in Colorado and California, 
were those where art had repaired the omissions of nature. ...” The responsive West- 
erner tried to create what the tourist desired. If this led to pseudo-Spanish archi- 
tecture, to guided tours of primitive Indian areas, to Chautauquas, to summers at the 
Pacific shore, to parks where signs pointed to “beautiful view ahead,” to fiestas and 
rodeos and dude ranches—then these things were evidently what tourists wanted, or 
at least what Westerners thought they wanted. 

The early railroad brought the elite; the automobile brought the masses. “As the 
tourist and his conveyance changed, his importance to the West changed as well, as 
ultimately much more.” The early tourist was a potential investor; the modern tourist 
“accounts not only for a substantial part of the permanent movement of population 
from East to West, but also for a substantial part of the living of those who move 
there.” By the 1950's, says Pomeroy, so many tourists had come “to some parts of the 
West that there was scarcely room for them to see it.” Perhaps they did not see it at 
all—or what they saw was a West that never existed, as “the ten million dollar ulti- 
mate in monuments to the past, Disneyland . .. where citizens with twentieth-century 
incomes might satiate themselves on a nineteenth-century narrow-gauge railroad and 
(supreme restoration of restorations for southern California) a river side-wheeler.” 
Today “the West plays West, and acts out a kind of Easterner’s view of the West based 
more on the testimony of television than of history. . . .” 

These few lines barely hint at the suggestiveness and insights of Pomeroy’s book. 
There are throughout some fine episodes, as one on Theodore Roosevelt and another 
on the rodeos; there are tantalizing items, briefly explored, that merit book-length 
studies themselves; and there are flashing generalizations that give new perspective to 
Western history. In Search of the Golden West fits no established category in West- 
ern historiography. Yet it does, in many ways, supplement and recall Henry Nash 
Smith’s seminal Virgin Land. As did Smith's, Pomeroy’s study points to the rewards 
—and some of the pitfalls—awaiting the sophisticated, industrious historian of ideas 
who researches the American West. 
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AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN THE SIERRA MADRE. By John G. 
Bourke. With an Introduction by J. Frank Dobie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 128 pp. $2.75. 


reviewed by 
MAX L. HEYMAN, JR. 


Dr. Heyman, a specialist in Western history, teaches at Los Angeles Valley College. 
He is the author of Prudent Soldier: A Biography of Major-General E. R. S. Canby, 
which has just been published by the Arthur H. Clark Company. 


This work, by Captain Bourke of the 3rd Cavalry, is an account of the expedition 
under the command of General George R. Crook which pursued the hostile Chiri- 
cahua Apaches into the mountains of northern Mexico in the spring of 1883. The tale 
first appeared serially in Outing Magazine in 1885 and was issued in book form the 
following year by Charles Scribner's Sons. We are now indebted to this publisher for 
reprinting in its entirety an important piece of Western Americana. 

In this narrative Bourke supplements the material contained in his classic On the 
Border with Crook. Especially valuable is the vivid detailing of the appearance and 
habits of the Apache scouts employed by the Army, the description of the terrain over 
which the expedition traveled, the condition of the Mexican villages through which 
it passed, and the reactions of captured Chiricahuas. J. Frank Dobie has enhanced the 
book with a succinct introduction which recounts the highlights of Bourke’s career 
and his contribution to the literature, ethnology, and folklore of the West. 

The only criticism is that the book carries neither index nor annotations. It does not 
even have a sketch map showing the route of march. Nonetheless it offers to any 
reader an hour or two of fascinating description of methods used in campaigning 
against recalcitrant Apache warriors. 





A PIMA REMEMBERS. By George Webb. Foreword by Edward H. 
Spicer; designed and illustrated by Harry Behn. Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1959. 126 pp. $3.00. 


reviewed by 
BERNARD L. FONTANA 


The reviewer is editor of the Kiva, the quarterly of the Arizona Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 


“When somebody asks me: ‘How would you rather live, the old Indian way or the 
white way?’ I say: ‘The old Indian way.” One may disagree with George Webb, 
Pima Indian, that sickness and disease were unknown to his ancestors until the coming 
of the white man. One might also disagree with his statement that “in those days the 
Pima always had plenty.” What one comes to appreciate in this book, however, is that 
“the old Indian way” was a way with meaning, with purpose, and with unity. 
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The Pima Indians are a group of about 7000 living almost entirely on the Gila 
River Indian Reservation in southern Arizona. The Pima author takes the reader 
back to pre-reservation days (1859) as he learned about them from his grandfather. 
Then the Pima hunted rabbits and quail with bow and arrow; they wore little cloth- 
ing; they practised irrigation farming by running ditches out of the Gila; the men 
used Spanish-introduced oxen to pull wooden plows; the women wove blankets from 
native cotton; and family homes were “round houses,” rude ocotillo and arrow-weed 
circular huts. “So the Pimas were enjoying a free and primitive life, living from day 
to day, not knowing Sunday from any other day. But they knew their seasons and 
planted their crops accordingly and they prospered.” 

Through the memory of his father and through his own memory, Webb, who was 
born about 1893, continues his delightful story of Pima life: the coming of the first 
Anglos, Apache warfare, the coming of the Presbyterian missionary, and the estab- 
lishment of schools on the reservation. He describes the games Pimas used to play. 
He writes about the wheat harvest, about the Pima language, about floods on the 
Gila, and about progress. In one of the most charming chapters, Webb recalls his 
childhood days with tales of the wonderful mischief that all rural children seem to 
get into. The later part of the book is devoted to a telling of Pima Indian legends, and 
the final two chapters offer a very personal discussion of what the author considers the 
major issues of modern Pima life: land and water. All twenty-seven short chapters 
are handsomely packaged, the book having been designed and whimsically illustrated 
by artist-writer Harry Behn. 

A Pima Remembers is for the anthropologist or historian who wants a personal in- 
sight into Pima thinking. It is for the elementary or high school educator who wants 
his students to know something about Indian life. It is for anyone who enjoys little 
stories well told, and it is for those who would understand the problem of Indian ad- 
justment to the non-Indian world. As George Webb says: “The Pimas are a very 
humble people who like to farm... . But the pace of progress is a little hard on them. 
I have heard several white men say that the pace of what is called progress today is 
almost too much for them. “Think how it must seem to a simple Pima who remembers 
the Gila River when it was a running stream.” 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SEVERAL INDIAN TRIBES LO- 
CATED WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By John D. Hunter. Minneapolis: 
Ross and Haines, 1957. $8.75. 


reviewed by 


JACK D. FORBES 


The reviewer, who recently received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Southern 
California, is a specialist in the history of the Western tribes. He has published a 
number of articles on them. 4 


This work was originally published in 1823 and is now reissued as a title in the 
“Mid-America Series” of Ross and Haines of Minneapolis. Other books in the series 
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are primarily of interest to scholars of the Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Plains 
region, but Manners and Customs of Indian Tribes should be useful as well to eee 
ians of the Far West. 

John D. Hunter was captured as a small child by the Kickapoo Indians. For some 
fifteen years he lived with the Kickapoo, Pawnee, Kansa, and Osage peoples, finally 
leaving the Indians in 1816. The following seven years he spent in trapping and 
trading, and ultimately in obtaining an education. Manners and Customs of Indian 
Tribes has a rich store of information on the Kansa and Osage tribes and their warlike 
relations with the Pawnee, Maha, and Oto nations. The work also contains informa- 
tion on the Sioux, Chippewa, Arikara, Mandan, Shoshoni, Ute, and the Clatsop and 
Multnomah tribes of Oregon, as well as data on traders and trappers who visited the 
Osage between 1807 and 1816. The author was quite happy while among the Kansa 
and Osage, and his writings are very helpful in understanding the way of life of the 
southern Plains Indians. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Hunter’s narrative is that which deals with 
several hunting and exploring expeditions made by the Indians to the upper Platte 
and Arkansas Rivers. The most important journey, historically, was one undertaken 
in 1813-1814 by a group of Osage and Kansa under a chief named Tare-heem. This 
party made its way up the Platte to a headwater of the Missouri, and then through 
Shoshoni country to the Pacific Ocean just below the Columbia. The return journey 
was made over a new route: up the Multnomah (Williamette) River to its source, 
then across what appears to be Nevada and Utah to central Colorado, and then all the 
way down the Arkansas to the Osage country. Thus a group of Indians would appear 
to have pioneered a new transcontinental route well to the south of the Lewis-Clark 
and Hunt routes. It is possible, however, that Hunter invented this journey to the 
Pacific, as he easily could have gathered enough information from the published 
journals of Lewis and Clark to write such an account as he did. His narrative fails to 
mention the presence of white men at Astoria, and his assignment of agricultural 
practices to the Multnomah Indians is at variance with anthropological knowledge. 

The present publishers made a great error in not obtaining an editor who could 
have carefully compared Hunter’s account with that of other early journals. Likewise, 
an editor could have performed the vital service of dating the events described in 
narrative. As it is now published, every reader has to determine the chronology for 
himself. With proper notes and with an index, Manners and Customs of Indian 
Tribes would be readily usable and a valuable source in Western history. As now 
published it is valuable, but its full potentialities as a research source are not realized. 


2. 
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TRIGGER MARSHAL: The Story of Chris Madsen. By Homer Croy. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1958. 267 pp. $4.50. 


reviewed by 
JACK HUGGINS 
The reviewer teaches Southwestern literature at the University of Arizona. 


Homer Croy begins Trigger Marshal with this statement: “Chris Madsen was a 
greater peace officer than Wyatt Earp.” What Earp had that Madsen didn’t, Mr. Croy 
goes on to say, was luck: “He teamed up with Doc Holliday and Doc helped immor- 
talize him.” I wouldn’t have brought up the subject of Wyatt Earp had I been Mr. | 
Croy—but as long as it is up, let’s look at it for a moment. 

Wyatt Earp may or may not have been lucky that Doc Holliday threw in with him. 
There might be considerable argument either way on that question. But certainly a 
good deal of Earp’s fame is attributable to the fact that he got Stuart N. Lake as his 
biographer. There he was really running in luck. Lake’s Frontier Marshal is an ex- 
citing and effective book. It may be as false as a gambler’s smile, as Mr. Croy seems to 
think, but it makes its impression. In spite of sporadic attacks in the magazines, the 
image of Earp presented by Lake is going to be the one that Americans retain as long 
as they have any interest in the subject at all. Further, that image informs any num- 
ber of fictional marshals that have recently been presented to us by writers of West- 
erns. I would say that Lake’s Earp stands in the same relationship to subsequent pic- 
tures of the lawman as does Wister’s Virginian to later portrayals of the cowboy. 

Chris Madsen, on the other hand, ran into very bad luck. Trigger Marshal is a very 
dull book. There are frequent excursions into what is apparently considered the brisk 
and breezy. For example: “Other unpleasant things were brought up against Zip. He 
was accused of murdering E. H. Townsend. . . . also of killing Fred Hoffman. . .. | 
Those indiscretions were hard to explain. People were becoming more and more 
anti-Zip.” There are occasional attempts to inject a sinister and suspenseful note: 
“tough, determined fanatics filled the upstairs room, all armed, all dangerous, all 
hating this judge who had come to rule their town.” But we read on the next page 
that “. .. anyone suspected of carrying firearms was searched and, if a weapon was 
found, he was promptly ejected.” This was from the same room. Not as tough, deter- 
mined, and fanatical as Mr. Croy thinks, I would guess. But mainly the book is dull in F 
the most ordinary way. We plod through one anecdote after another so flatly told 
that one could barely put up with them from one’s own grandfather, let alone someone 
else's. 

The book is based on an autobiographical manuscript left by Madsen in the usual 
family trunk. Mr. Croy has supplemented this by research in newspapers and by con- 
versations and correspondence with those who knew Madsen. He tells Madsen’s story [ 
from birth in Denmark in 1851 to death in Oklahoma ninety-three years later. It may 
well be that Chris Madsen was a greater peace officer than Wyatt Earp. He certainly 
gave long and honorable service, doing a hard job for little enough pay. It may be that 
the present book will interest Oklahomans who live in the area which Madsen 
operated. I can only warn others against it. 
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MADSTONES AND TWISTERS. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson 
M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. (Publications of the Texas Folklore Soci- 
ety, XXVIII). Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1958. 169 pp. 
$4.00. 


reviewed by 


KENNETH W. PORTER 


Croy The reviewer, a professor of history in the University of Oregon, is the author of a 
two-volume biography of John Jacob Astor. As a native of Kansas and former resi- 
MOf- § dent of Texas, he has been long interested in Southwestern folklore. 


| Mr. § 


Madstones and Twisters maintains the high standard set by previous volumes in 
this series. As its title indicates it does not, like some previous volumes published 
under the same auspices — Puro Mexicano and Texas Folk Songs, for example — 
center on a particular theme. Instead, it is a miscellany containing articles on subjects 
ranging from a European view of American folklore and “Folklore in a Literate So- 
ciety,” on the one hand, to the prairie dog, oilfield tales, almanac lore, the Mexican 
corrido, and the ghosts of the Chisos Mountains on the other. 
lone | Several examples of “family folklore” — stories about ancestors current in a pattic- 
hie > ular family —also appear and are particularly noteworthy. They deal with life in 
West. | Texas from the early 1820's until shortly after the Civil War, and include such fasci- 
nating nuggets of pioneer history as how a settlement was saved from starvation when 
a crow, shot for food in the lack of any other game, turned out to have its craw full of 
» “mast”; by following the flight of its companions, the settlers were guided to an oak 
| very : ; . 

‘ forest which was a veritable hunter's paradise. Another relates how an argument be- 
brisk ; , ‘ea 

> tween Methodists and Baptists, over whether the locusts in John the Baptist’s diet 
p. He F . . = 

were “locust beans” or grasshoppers, nearly led to a local civil war. Others include 
' the usual frontier tales of cattle-rustling, Indian-fighting, treasure-hunting, water- 
witching, panthers and ghosts. 
's. all § This volume should entertain readers with a general interest in folklore and those 
pase ' with a special interest in the life, beliefs, and history of the Southwest and particularly 
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story | NDREW WALLACE 

t may E The reviewer is a graduate student in American history at the University of Arizona. 

tainly § " al clay ae 
h ; ' In his renowned “Great Plains” seminar at the University of Texas, Walter Prescott 
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el Webb once expressed the hope that someone might one day turn up the unvarnished 
Te autobiographical record of an early Western cattleman. This is how Elton Miles, an 
attentive listener of Webb's and now a professor of English at Sul Ross College in 
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Alpine, Texas, explains his motivation in preparing this highly interesting little 
volume. 

“Autobiography” is a rather high-sounding word which old-time cattlemen 
wouldn’t rightly approve of; and though that is what this is, it can be more accurately 
described as the fond, even loving reminiscences of a cowman whose years spanned a 
significant era in the history of America’s West. It is the life’s-end recollections of a 
man who was fortunate enough to see virtually the whole development and decline of 
the open-range cattle industry, but unfortunate enough to be caught up and cast aside 
by the sophisticated civilization which engulfed it. 

Lucky 7, as Will Tom Carpenter calls himself, emigrated to Colorado at the age of 
eight with his Kansas family, which in turn had roots in Missouri and Kentucky. That 
was in 1862. In the following eighteen years, as Carpenter grew to robust manhood, 
he ranched with his brother in Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, and Texas. Of 
hard work and frontier privations he had plenty, of education a smattering; but he had 
enough facility with words to express his thoughts and observations. After his 
brother's death in 1880, he struck out on his own as a cowman, and for the next twenty 
years he followed the ups and downs of the cattle business in a kingdom of free grass. 
Carpenter raised and handled his own cows until the depression of 1884 and the dis- 
astrous winter of ’86-'87. Then he managed other men’s stock in Texas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Wyoming, New Mexico, and even as far west as Arizona. He never was a “cattle 
baron,” but in 1900 acquired his own little fenced spread in southeastern New Mexico 
where he lived out the rest of his years. Sometime in the 1920's he penciled this diary, 
an old man’s account of a full life well spent, and in it is the poignant, unspoken wish 
that the open range had not passed so soon. 

The manuscript has been footnoted where it seemed to require it, but the editor 
has refrained entirely from tampering with the author's pungent phrasing, grammar, 
or even spelling: 


A man by the name of Tom Allen had a Government Contract to deliver 
1,600 head of Heifer Yearlings at San Carlos & Fort a Pachy Ariz. [Fort 
Apache, Arizona}. He got me to ship the Cattle out there ... . He went on 
ahead and had a Mormon outfit to meet me at Bowie Station, Ariz... . We 
had a 40 mile drive to the Gila River without water. That was the time 
when the Government was chasing old Geronimo all over Hell & part of 
Ariz. trying to catch Him. All that was bothering me right at that time was 
that me and those mormons might beat the Government to the job. 


As near as the reviewer can tell, the editor has delivered the manuscript in just about 
the way the old cowboy left it. Only chapter heads have been supplied. 
Professor Miles faced no small task in preparing this volume for the press. Carpen- 


ter’s draft was hardly meant for publication, but the editor has come away from his _ 


tasks with a splendid accomplishment. His introduction is not too long, sixteen 
pages, and answers all the questions at the outset which the average reader will be 
likely to ask about Carpenter that are not suitably explained in the text. The sketches 
by Lee Hart help one to visualize the people and events described, and the typography 
and workmanship of the University of Texas Press are of the usual high quality. 
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Although Professor Miles’ book does not add significantly to the history of the 
range cattle industry, it certainly conveys a full measure of authentic flavor and it 
should provide a new store of background detail for Western historians. To the oc- 
casional reader it can give an entertaining two hours, worth enjoying again and again. 





THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Bibii- | 
ography of All Published Works, 1884-1957. Compiled by Anna Marie 
Hager and Everett Gordon Hager. Los Angeles: Historical Society of 
Southern California, 1958. 183 pp. $9.00, 


reviewed by 


EDWIN H. CARPENTER, JR. 


Dr. Carpenter is a resident historian at the California Historical Society in San 
Francisco. 


Local history is one of the fields in which it is particularly true that vast amounts of 
material, most of it worthwhile, are preserved in files of periodicals. When a reference 
tool is published which helps the researcher, the reader, and the merely curious to firid 
what he wants in the journal of a historical society, it is most welcome—and especial- 
ly when the file which it serves is a long and rich one. The Historical Society of 
Southern California has a series of publications, at first annual and later quarterly, ex- 
tending back to 1884, which contains much of interest on the Pacific Coast and the 
Southwest in addition to southern California proper. To help celebrate the Society's 
recent diamond anniversary, two devoted members have presented the Society with an 
author-and-title index and annotated bibliography of this long run of publications. 
For the researcher, an even more useful tool would be a single alphabetical name-and- 
subject index. The same indefatigable pair, Everett G. and Anna Marie Hager, are at 
work on such an index, to be published as a companion to the present volume. 

All of the material here presented is helpful, the author index perhaps the most so. 
To a certain extent the title index serves as a subject locator pending the full index; 
titles are frequently inverted to the key word, thus bringing together most of the 
entries on, for example, Arizona. Both author and title indices give volume and page 
numbers so that one can go directly to the periodical; there is also a page reference to 
the bibliography, so that one may turn to the entry and find an abstract of the article. 
The bibliography itself is a straight chronological list, year by year, volume by volume, 
part by part, of the contents of the Society's publications, with an abstract or indica- 
tion of the contents of each article. The total pagination of each is given, but not the 
pagination within the volume, so it is not possible to use these entries to make a full 
bibliographical citation. Also, liberties are taken in making or expanding abbrevia- 
tions within the titles. The compilers could not, of course, go back and edit out the 
misspellings and solecisms of the original authors and editors, but they might have 
avoided repeating in their annotations such errors as “Kearney” for Kearny and the 
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barbarism of using the Spanish title dom with a surname alone. It also seems strange 
to describe (p. 71) the Hijar-Padres colonists of 1834 as “the very earliest of Califor- 
nia settlers.” “There is no hell like proof-reading a bibliography,” as the late Henry R. 
Wagner once said; but, despite all the effort expended by the Hagers, it does seem 
that this one contains an undue number of typographical errors, particularly in proper 
names. 

Not only is a file of the Society's journal pleasant reading for the historically 
minded, but this bibliography with its abstracts can prove interesting to the browser. 
In dipping into it, one soon realizes the great contribution made to the Society by J. 
Gregg Layne, long the editor of its Qvarterly; this can easily be verified by turning to 
the author index, in which he occupies nearly nine pages. The Hagers themselves do 
not appear in this volume, not having previously contributed to the publications of 
the Society. In any future discussion of it, they will have to play a prominent part for 
their great contribution in compiling this bibliography and the name-and-subject 
index now in preparation. 





FIGHTING EDITORS: The Story of Editors Who Faced Six-Shooters 
With Pens and Won. By Jo Ann Schmitt. San Antonio: Maylor Company, 
1958. 227 pp. $3.95. 


reviewed by 
CLAUDIA MOHOLY-NAGY 


The reviewer, now a graduate student at Yale University, was an assistant to the 
editor of this journal in the 1958-59 academic year. 


In the old Southwest, when six-gun and knife were the weapons of the day, the 
man who wielded only pen and ink lived a hazardous life in a hazardous profession. 
Early Arizona newspaper editors who dared oppose the local politicos, reform the 
county laws, or accuse local cowboys of misdeeds, were apt to find their offices 
burned to the ground, their presses smashed, and, in extreme cases, a bullet whizzing | 
past their heads on some dark night as they walked home from work. But few of these | 
men were intimidated. With characteristic Western perseverance they continued to 
write their flaming editorials. Some of them, like John Clum of the Tombstone 
Epitaph, experienced several attempts of this kind and lived to see law and order, 
justice and clean government, come to the Territory. 

Fighting Editors tells the stories of nine men who founded their own papers on 
the raw Arizona frontier, and soon epitomized the meaning of “free press.” Whether 
or not Ed Cross of the Tubac Weekly Arizonian was right in his views had little to do 
with his courage in presenting them. He fought a duel with the famed Sylvester 
Mowry to uphold an opinion, and more than once he “dipped his pen in vitriol” to | 
defend the Territory against Eastern newspapers which “have the, facts all wrong.” 
Marion, Prescott’s editor, attacked any and all upstarts with whom he disagreed, and 
used his paper as a medium for effusive, flowery passages in which “avaunt ye” and 
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“Fie, fie” were common. Through such men came much-needed reforms and new 
institutions. The office of the Arizona Silver Belt in Globe was that town’s first church, 
and through the paper emerged its first school and hospital. Yuma’s editor fought for 
better schools, for a prison, for a governmental office, all of which were forthcoming. 
Along with her story of journalism, Miss Schmitt gives a colorful informal description 
of the areas in which the papers were founded. Clearly she has done a great deal of 
research on the old towns of Tucson, Tubac, Yuma, Prescott and Tombstone, all of 
which are reconstructed vividly for the reader. From menus to detailed eye-witness 
accounts of hangings, the intimate details of frontier life make this book something 
of a social history. 

Since the author has a wide area to cover, it is perhaps understandable that certain 
chapters are sketchily done in comparison to the more detailed ones. This reviewer 
found the constant change of tenses very distracting; and some of the abrupt chapter 
endings, with no further allusion to the fate of the subject, leaves one unsatisfied and 
curious. But the book in total yields a dramatic story and at least a partial history of 
the early press in the Far Southwest. 





BIG D IS FOR DALLAS: Chapters in the Twentieth-Century History of 
Dallas. By James Howard. Austin: University Co-operative Society, 1957. 
170 pp. $3.25. 

reviewed by 


LEONARD PITT 


The reviewer, a specialist in Western history, teaches at the University of Maryland. 


To write a short history of the business community of a dynamic city like Dallas is 
not an easy task. The tremors of a great Southwestern oil boom struck Dallas with 
particular force and in less than a decade shifted the town’s economic base from cotton 
to petroleum and commerce. In a short time its banks had piled up enormous hold- 
ings, and were throwing out tentacles beyond the immediate region. At least one 
phase of its recent history is already legendary: the dazzling array of luxury ready-to- 
wear goods at Neiman-Marcus has put the town on the fashion map of the world. 
There is much here to write about; to do it requires selectivity, restraint from Texas 
hyperbole and, in general, the faculty of allowing the gigantic feats of production, 
finance, and merchandizing to speak for themselves. 

James Howard, chairman of the department of history at Del Mar College in 
Corpus Christi, adopts a quick and efficient method of analysis by focusing on only a 
small number of representative institutions: the Neiman-Marcus store, a leading 
bank, the most important oil fields, the state fair, and the city’s biggest newspaper. In 
so doing he touches on the careers of several of the most aggressive and important 
business leaders of the Southwest. The slim volume is carefully conceived, having 
been cut with a deft hand from the author's doctoral dissertation at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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The tone of boosterism, however subdued by a quiet style and however restrained 
by documentation, is a limiting feature. The reader soon yearns for the story of a 
banker who was not a model of civic virtue but a mean man, an oil speculator who was 
neither quaint nor clairvoyant but downright nasty, a leading merchant who was not 
a creative artist or a do-gooder but a low huckster. Dr. Howard indicates that Dallas 
businessmen disliked slow, meddlesome government officials and thus worked success- 
fully on their own for the betterment of the community. Surely this is true; but in so 
doing did they never play the role of usurper? Were there no disputes among the 
power elite that did mot work out for the betterment of the citizens of the town? What 
has been the role of business leaders in politics—always prim and virtuous? Such 
questions are left unanswered and the reader may suspect that to sample the real 
texture of Dallas he needs more than refined oil, fashion-plate clothing and clean 
money. 
Despite deficiences, however, the book provides a readable and reliable short sur- 
vey of the business community of modern Dallas. 





CALIFORNIA EDITOR. By Thomas M. Storke. Los Angeles: Western- 
lore Press, 1958. 489 pp. $6.75. 


reviewed by 


BEN JAMIN F. GILBERT 


Dr. Gilbert is a professor of history at San Jose State College. 


This autobiography of an eminent Santa Barbara benefactor, journalist, former 
United States Senator, and present University of California regent, was written in 
collaboration with Walker A. Tompkins, and carries a foreword by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. Although part of the book is devoted to the national political scene, its 
primary focus is on California and particularly on Santa Barbara where the author was 
born in 1876. Storke interweaves a highly readable narrative of his life with the 
evolution of his native town from its origins as a Spanish outpost to the status of a 
substantial and architecturally beautiful city enjoying an enriched cultural heritage. 
He depicts the early days of his youth when Spanish was spoken by half of the resi- 
dents and was the official language of the community. Interesting chapters vividly 
describe the Chinatown of the 1880’s and the noted Arlington Hotel. The author re- 
lates how Santa Barbara relied upon stagecoaches and the steamship service with San 
Pedro and San Francisco until the arrival of the railroad in 1887. One part of the 
memoir chronicles the familiar story that the Southern Pacific “machine” dominated 
California politics until its annihilation by Hiram W. Johnson and the Progressives. 

Storke’s interests in politics were broadened to the national level when he became 
associated with William G. McAdoo. The author participated in several presidential 
nominating conventions of the Democratic Party, and also was behind-the-scenes in 
the 1932 convention when the California delegation led the stampede to Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt on the decisive fourth ballot. After McAdoo’s resignation as United States 
Senator, Governor Frank F. Merriam, a Republican, appointed Storke, a life-long 
Democrat, to complete the brief unexpired term. 

Storke’s memoirs make a distinct contribution to local history and to the history of 
California journalism. His treatment of twentieth century Santa Barbara County in- 
cludes such hapenings as the pioneer efforts of Lockheed and Northrop in aviation, 
the 1925 earthquake, the establishment of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, and the Cachuma Dam struggle. From the historian’s viewpoint these 
memoirs undoubtedly have some shortcomings, but additional autobiographies such 
as Storke’s are needed if California historians are to preserve adequately the record of 
the first half of the twentieth century in a manner at least comparable to that of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Two errors in dates were noted: the Donner 
Party of 1849 (p. 61) should be 1846, and reference to the gubernatorial election of 
1936 (p. 396) should be 1934. Attractive in format, the book has many excellent 
illustrations and a good index. 





C.M.R.: CHARLES M. RUSSELL, Cowboy Artist. By Austin Russell. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1957. 247 pp. $4.00. 


reviewed by 


JOHN E. BAUR 


Dr. Baur is historian-in-residence at the Los Angeles County Museum. Author of 
many articles on the American West, he has recently finished two books: The Caléfor- 
nia Health Seekers, 1870-1890, to be published soon by the Huntington Library, and 
a popularized social history to be called Christmas on the American Frontier. 


In recent years, while unknown paintings by Charles M. Russell have been dis- 
covered, writings on the great Montana painter and sculptor have also multiplied. 
Charlie Russell himself began the list, for in cowboy vernacular and with common- 
sense philosophy he spun his yarns of the old days in his “Rawhide Rawlins” series. 
Then, shortly after his death in 1926, his widow edited and published Russell’s illus- 
trated letters written to his friends throughout the years. Russell never wrote an auto- 
biography, although his stories and canvases were often self-portraits. In 1948 Ramon 
F. Adams and Homer E. Britzman collaborated on his first full-length biography, 
Charles M. Russell: The Cowboy Artist, and in a separate volume they included Karl 
Yost's 218-page bibliography of Russell’s works. Since then, books and periodicals 
have extended the Russell story and the Historical Society of Montana has opened a 
notable gallery of Russelliana. Harold McCracken, expert on Western artists and illus- 
trators, brought out in 1957 The Charles M. Russell Book: The Life and Work of the 
Cowboy Artist, a volume which emphasizes Russell’s role as a painter and adds details 
on his cowboy and his family life. McCracken’s book includes thirty-odd color repro- 
ductions and over 200 in back and white. 

Russell's nephew has now written a shorter biography. The author says that he and 
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Joe DeYoung are the only living men who knew “CMR” intimately. For some years 
during Charlie’s middle age, Austin Russell lived at the artist's Great Falls home, 
watched him at work in his famous log cabin studio, and visited Bull Head Lodge 
where the Russells spent their summers. The younger Russell follows choronolog- 
ically the now familiar outline of CMR’s life, but for roughly the first half of the 
artist's sixty-two years this biographer has to depend largely on hearsay, offering 
sketches of Charlie's boyhood in Missouri or quotations from his widow on their early 
married life. The Russell family of St. Louis is masterfully presented by their kins- 
man, who seldom misses the humorous and memorable. For the early years, Austin 
Russell fills in with earthy anecdotes, parenthetical and whimsical, studded with fact- 
ual information of real interest if not always directly applicable to the main subject. 
One must admit that the author fulfills his promise of adhering to CMR’s code of 
painting: he refuses to romanticize individuals or invent conversations and incidents. 

Austin first visited Montana in 1904, and from this point his narrative becomes 
more valuable. We view CMR’s life at Great Falls, learn of his daily routine, gain 
snatches of conversations with his nephew, and see how he “fought a painting.” Once 
the nephew had become part of the Montana scene, as he confesses in relating later 
episodes, his chapters become more autobiographical than biographical. Since he had 
never intended to write about his uncle, he had made no effort to remember or record 
their association. Worthwhile, however, are the author’s observations of CMR’s 
opinions on various subjects and how he drew pictures “out of character,” illustrating 
the Old West history which Austin read to him. Fortunately this biographer, remem- 
bering many years after the events, seldom attempts to record scenes in such detail 
that memory’s tricks could mar them. 

This is not a full biography such as the work of Adams and Britzman. Britzman 
spent over twenty-five years gathering material and interviewing acquaintances of 
Russell, while Adams did a splendid job of organizing the research; their biography 
shows this. On the other hand, Austin Russell correctly perceives that his title should 
more accurately be “What I Remember of Charlie Russell.” Compared to McCracken’s 
highly illustrated volume, the younger Russell’s eleven reproductions seem few, 
though they are unusual ones. This biography adds no new interpretations and 
changes no old ones; yet Austin Russell has caught and passed on much of his uncie's 
spirit, seen from a different view than that of earlier writers. Probably Charlie would 
have liked the book. No major inaccuracies, except one passage putting George 
Catlin a century earlier than CMR, are noted. For those interested in Russelliana, 
here is a sunny footnote to the life of one of the West’s most remarkable men. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. By Kurt Baer. 
Photographs by Hugo Rudinger. University of California Press, 1958. 
196 pp. $10.00. 


reviewed by 
GEORGE B. ECKHART 


Mr. Eckhart, a graduate of Stanford University and long-time resident of California, 
now makes his home in Tucson. For years he has studied the missions of Sonora, and 
has visited every site many times. His collection of photographs and detail drawings 
is extensive. 


Books have been written about the missions of Spanish California from almost 
every point of view, but few of them have dealt closely with the architecture. Rexford 
Newcomb’s Old Mission Churches of California, a careful and well illustrated work, 
has been a standard reference since 1922. Edith Buckland Webb’s more recent Indian 
Life at the Old Missions discusses the structures in a competent manner. Until the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Baer’s book last year, these were the best that we had. More thorough- 
ly than any earlier work, the volume under review treats the technical points of con- 
struction; but it will prove interesting to the lay reader as well as to the trained 
architect. Dr. Baer’s research has been deep and his presentation is lucid. 

California mission architecture can be classified under four headings: the primitive 
type, the fortress type, the platersque and baroque, and the neo-classical. In many in- 
stances, two or more styles were incorporated in the same church. The basic mission 
plan was almost always the same — first a church, next a convento, then quarters for 
the Indians, and finally the shops and workrooms. Since years sometimes passed before 
an establishment was complete, architectural varieties were many. Some analysis is 
made of the factors which influenced prevailing styles: the distance from the City of 
Mexico, the building materials available locally at given times, the ideas and tastes of 
individual padres, and the continuing conflict between civil officials and the clergy. 
Dr. Baer also points out the diversities which resulted from reconstruction and repair. 

The photographs, prepared especially for this book by Hugo Rudinger, are excel- 
lent. They catch the spirit of the days when the missions were in their prime, the 
heart-center of the splendid pastoral California of another century. 





THE CONFEDERATE INVASION OF NEW MEXICO AND ARI- 
ZONA, 1861-1862. By Robert Lee Kerby. Los Angeles: Westernlore 
Press, 1958. 159 pp. $7.50 


reviewed by 


WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


The reviewer is a collector of Western American and Civil War materials. He 
teaches American history at Catalina High School in Tucson. 


Prior to the appearance of this handy little volume, those wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with “The War” in the Far West found it necessary to fall back on the scattered 
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references in that old classic source, War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, ot to hunt down a few short articles in periodicals. 
Kerby, an officer in the Air Force, now has given us a careful synthesis of a very inter- 
esting chain of events, modifying or expanding certain points through the use of much 
unpublished material in the National Archives and manuscripts filed in several mu- 
seums and historical societies. 

The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona is divided into five chapters, 
each developing chronologically the actions of a key figure to a success or a failure, the 
whole forming an easily understood narrative. Kerby successfully reveals the Con- 
federate need of a corridor to the West to tap the wealth of California and to gain the 
use of Pacific Coast ports. The initial movements and further advances into the West- 
ern areas, to within fifty miles of the California border, by men like Baylor, Sibley, 
Hunter and others, unfold swifty. He describes.the fatigue, the long marches, the 
scant supplies, and the presence of fresh Union troops to be faced in each combat 
before the Rebel efforts collapsed. Disintegration, the disappearance of a whole com- 
mand, and the disorderly retreat of the survivors to the safety of Texas—all are 
handled well. 

The Confederate Invasion was prepared originally as a Master's thesis at Notre 
Dame University. The work is enriched by appendices: a table of organization of 
Sibley’s Brigade which lists Headquarters officers as well as Regimental and Company 
commanders; and a chronological list of military actions in the Southwest, from the 
battle at Fort Fillmore (July 25-27, 1861) through the battle at Apache Pass, Arizona 
(July 15, 1862), which identifies the units engaged, their officers, and the casualties 
sustained by both sides. An inclusive bibliography and a good index, both pre- 
requisites for a usable volume, are included. 

While this book will prove of value both to the scholar and the recreational reader, 
there are a few points that might be questioned and several oversights of a minor 
nature that could be criticized. It is difficult to satisfy every fancier of Civil War 
history. The “arm-chair generals,” who reconstruct the actions on their pinboards, 
might feel that Kerby has oversimplified the maneuvers in the Southwest, but most 
readers will appreciate the absence of minutiae and gain a reasonable understanding 
of a little-known fragment of the history of the War between the States. 
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A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 


B. W. ALLRED 
J. C. DYKEs 
F. G. RENNER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Recognizing the fact that no single magazine or journal 
in the United States serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of 
Western litefature in current publication, a number of subscribers have urged 
ARIZONA and the WEST to devote as much space as possible to reviews and notices 
of every type of recent Western book. The editor and his consultants are keenly aware 
of the need, but feel that a balance of articles, descriptive bibliographies, and full- 
length reviews must be maintained in each issue. If this journal attempted to carry a 
full-length review of every new publication in Western history, folklore and fiction, 
there would be little space left for anything else. It would be extremely difficult, 
moreover, to obtain every book and to process it through a competent reviewer. We 
feel singularly fortunate, then, in having enlisted the participation of three of 
America’s most ardent Western bookmen — B. W. Allred, Jefferson C. Dykes, and 
Fred G. Renner — who will contribute regularly a column of brief comments to sup- 
plement our section of full-length reviews and notices. They are known as “The Old 
Bookaroos” and their column in ARIZONA and the WEST will be called “A Round- 
up of Western Reading.” In it they will remark upon some of the Western history, 
folklore, and fiction — both new and reprinted — which comes to their attention. 
And very little does not. 

The three “Bookaroos,” whose trademark is Charles M. Russell’s depiction of three 
riders, have much in common. Each was born in the West — Allred in Utah, Dykes 
in Texas, and Renner in Montana — and each was educated in a Western university. 
Each has lived and worked in all seventeen of the Western states, and each is now a 
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technical authority with the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, D. C. All three are members of the “Potomac Corral” of West- 
erners, and corresponding members of the “corrals” in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, and Wyoming. All three are large collectors of Western Americana, and 
each is an author in his own right. ARIZONA and the WEST is delighted to secure 
their distinguished services. 
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Lawrence Clark Powell’s A Southwestern Century (Van Nuys, California: J. E. 
Reynolds, $7.50) is a bibliography of one hundred books of non-fiction about the 
Southwest. The author, chief librarian at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is one of our greatest authorities on books about the country west of the Pecos. In any 
list of only a hundred, somebody's favorite is going to be missing; but this is a very 
sound roundup of “.. . the works which in my taste and judgment best embody the 
special qualities and characteristics of the lands. ...” This beautiful book was designed 
and printed by Carl Hertzog of El Paso, illustrated by Tom Lea of El Paso, and bound 
by Ward Ritchie of Los Angeles. It is a fitting mate for Dr. Powell’s Heart of the 
Southwest (1955), a selective bibliography of novels, stories and tales of the region. 
We predict that it will, as did that volume, become a much sought collector's item. 





Frank Goodwyn’s The Black Bull (Doubleday, $3.95) is a fine, satisfying tale of 
Texas range life. It is based on an old Mexican legend. The cast of characters is com- 
pletely Mexican, completely cow country, and entirely wonderful. These are the kind 
of folks that Dr. Goodwyn grew up with on great King Ranch, where his father was 
the foreman and only Anglo on the Norias Division. He is now professor of Spanish 
at the University of Maryland, and an active member of the “Potomac Corral” of 
Westerns. Bill Loechel, another member, did drawings for the chapter headings that 
add to the enjoyment of the book. 





Wild Streets (Doubleday, $3.75) is the sixth annual collection of short stories by 
members of the Western Writers of America, an organization of professional writers 
dedicated to the production of quality Western fiction. Don Ward of New York 
edited this collection and wrote an informative introduction. Tales by Omar Barker, 
Norman Fox, Noel Loomis, Tommy Thompson and that relative newcomer, Elmer 
Kelton, top the contributions. But all the stories are good. 





Sallie Reynolds Matthews wrote her fine narrative of Texas ranch life in 1936. The 
1958 edition of Interwoven (El Paso: Hertzog, $10.00) is one of the really beautiful 
books of this decade. Carl Hertzog designed the typography and the maps, and per- 
sonally supervised the printing and binding of 1500 copies. In addition to the vastly 
improved format, there are some fine drawings by E. M. (Buck) Schiwetz, an intro- 
duction by Robert Nail, and an index. The book is highly recommended. 
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How Come It’s Called That? (U. of New Mexico Press, $4.25) is the result of 
much research into the place names of the Texas Big Bend country by Virginia 
Madison and Hallie Stillwell. They found out that just about every type of South- 
westerner — Indian, Mexican, railroader, rancher, surveyor, soldier, miner, ranger, 
outlaw — had a hand in naming the landmarks. Mrs. Madison is the range-raised 
author of The Big Bend Country of Texas (U. of New Mexico Press, 1954); Mrs. 
Stillwell is the owner and operator of a Hereford cattle ranch, as well as the ranch 
news editor of the Alpine Avalanche. They are particularly well qualified and they 
have done a fine job. But, ladies, did you have to destroy about the last of this old 
reviewer's illusions? For one, he had just as soon not learned that Langtry, Texas, was 
named for a railroad construction foreman instead of the famous “Jersey Lily” — or 
that the station was not even named by Judge Roy Bean. 





H. H. Hoover's Early Days in the Mogollons (El Paso: Texas Western Press, 
$3.00) bears the subtitle “Tales from the Bloated Goat.” The Bloated Goat was a bar 
in Mogollon (Muggy-yones), New Mexico, where oldtimers gathered to yarn about 
the early days. Hoover arrived there in 1904 and for fifty years kept a diary. These 
entries were of much value to Hoover in preparing this record of pioneer life in 
Mogollon, Cooney, and Alma. In addition to stories of these mining camps, there is 
a section on “Days of Death and Violence” that is down to earth on outlaw doings. 
The book was edited and annotated by Francis L. Fugate, the El Paso folklorist, and 
there are some good photos, a map, and a delightful drawing of the Bloated Goat. 
Carl Hertzog’s usual fine typography in a small edition will make it a collector's 
“want” within months. 





The True Story of the Killing of Billy the Kid (Houston: Frontier Press of Texas, 
$1.00) by John W. Poe is the first reprint of this little classic in a quarter of a century. 
Poe was there when Garrett killed the Kid, and his account has long been regarded as 
the most accurate for events leading to the climax. 





M. Jourdan Atkinson’s Indians of the Southwest (San Antonio: Naylor, $5.00) is 
a reprint, with a new title, of The Texas Indians published by Naylor nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. The new title is much more appropriate since the book is a virtual 
encyclopedia of the life and customs of the many tribes that lived in or hunted or 
raided in Texas. Dr. Atkinson is a penetrating student of Indian cultures; her compi- 
lation is a reference volume of high value. The atid of Ralph J. Pereida are used 
to decorate the book. 





Bread Upon the Sands (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, $5.00) by Billie Williams Yost 
is the story of the author’s early years on the Navajo Reservation forty-five miles 
northwest of Winslow, Arizona. Between 1914 and 1929 the author’s father, W. F. 
Williams, ran the Red Lake Trading Post and served the Navajo with generosity and 
understanding. Mrs. Yost writes knowingly and sympathetically of Indian life. She 
tells of warm family ties, of the smallpox epidemic of 1917, of a disastrous flood, of a 
cattle stampede, of Navajo medicine men and of the killing of an aged white trader. 
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Ernest W. Fletcher just about tells it all in his autobiography, The Wayward Horse- 
man (Denver: Sage, $3.75). He does not make excuses for his wild days on the 
plains. He frankly tells the story of his days in-prison for cow stealing, and just as 
frankly of his troubles with his first wife. This is a refreshing book, competently 
edited and annotated by Forbes Parkhill. 





Sell and Weybright’s Buffalo Bill and the Wild West (The New American Li- 
brary, 50c) isa reprint of the 1955 edition by the Oxford University Press. The hard- 
cover edition earned much praise for its excellent illustrations; this paperback con- 
tains more than 175 illustrations which turn out surprisingly well. The authors give 
much attention to Cody as a showman and, even if they are a little enthusiastic, they 
have done a good job in bringing out the total picture of a man who became a legend 
in his lifetime. This is a lot of book for half a dollar: 320 pages, illustrations by 
Remington, Russell and Schreyvogel, and a good bibliography and adequate index. 





Yucca Land (Dallas: American Guild Press, $3.95) is a collection of the folklore 
of New Mexico as edited by Annie Laurie Snorf and Haze: Vineyard. Appropriately 
the book is divided between three cultures — Indian, Spanish and Anglo — which 
have given the state so rich and diverse a heritage. The Indian treatment is interest- 
ing because nearly every Pueblo had one or more legends to contribute. The Spanish 
section is titled “Land of Majfiana” and here is the emphasis on the religious. In the 
Anglo section the little outlaw, Billy the Kid, seems to run away with the story as he is 
apt to do if you give him the slightest opening. Some of Omar Barker’s best verse is 
quoted; there is an illustration by Peter Hurd and one by his wife, Henrietta Wyeth; 
Frances Hunt, daughter of a pioneer family, is represented by several drawings; and 
short reprints from the writings of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Will Robinson, Eugene 
Cunningham and others are included. This is a good symposium. 





Colorado Vacations (Knopf, $5.00) by Kent Ruth is an intimate guide to the 
Centennial State and adjacent sections of Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico. It is 
also full of informative history and numerous fine illustrations and maps to help 
orient the reader. There are essential facts about national parks and forests, monu- 
ments and museums, mining towns, ghost towns, railroads, mountain scenery and 
sports. An effective appendix tells about travel facilities, roads, places to stay, what to 
bring and wear, and other details that make for pleasant travel. 





The Frederic Remington Studio Collection (Cody, Wyoming: Whitney Gallery of 
Western Art, 25c) is a brochure of twelve pages prepared by the director of the 
Whitney Gallery, Harold McCracken. This well-illustrated pamphlet explains the 
reason for the sale of Remington's “studio collection” by the Remington Art Memo- 
rial of Ogdensburg, New York. The W. R. Coe Foundation purchased the collection, 
much of which was never unboxed during its forty-year stay in Ogdensburg, and 
presented it to the Whitney Gallery. It includes some fine examples of Indian cos- 
tumes, cowboy gear, early guns, and other props used by Remington in making his 
paintings authentic. Also there are more than a hundred small original oil sketches. 
McCracken’s brochure is a big quarter's worth. 
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Denver im Slices (Denver: Sage, $4.50) by Louisa Ward Arps is a selection of gay 
events from Denver's singular history. Included in this light-hearted book are clever 
anecdotes about the city’s drinking water, incorrigible Cherry Creek, H. A. W. Tabor 
and Baby Doe, Buffalo Bill's last days as the indentured slave of Sells Floto Circus, and 
the mercurial Eugene Fields of the Denver Tribune. Nearly a hundred rare photo- 
graphs and drawings add reality to the text. 





C. L. Sonnichsen’s The Story of Roy Bean; Law West of the Pecos (Devin-Adair, 
$4.00) is a reprint of a modern classic first issued in 1943 and long out-of-print. Judge 
Roy Bean of Langtry, Texas, who held court in his “Jersey Lily” saloon, was a colorful 
character who became a folk hero (with some purposeful assists by the Judge) in his 
own lifetime. Professor Sonnichsen of Texas Western College, who dug deep into the 
history of the Bean family of Kentucky, came up with Roy’s two equally colorful 
brothers, Sam and Josh. He traces the year Sam and Roy spent in San Antonio and 
New Mexico before Roy settled down to become “the Law West of the Pecos.” In 
this combination of fact and legend, the Bean saga has lost none of its flavor. 





Hands Up, or Twenty Years of Detectwe Life in the Mountains and on the Plains 
(U. of Oklahoma Press, $2.00) is the first reprint in well over half a century of 
General D. J. Cook’s reminiscences. This is the eleventh volume of Oklahoma’s 
“Western Frontier Library,” and its appearance is timely since the first edition (1882) 
is very rare and the second (1897) is not much easier to find. There is an informative 
introduction by Everett L. DeGolyer, Jr., son of the late great collector of Western 
Americana who inspired the series and introduced the first volume in it — Dimsdale’s 
The Vigilantes of Montana (1953). Dave Cook was a sheriff, a chief of police in 
Denver, and the organizer of the Rocky Mountain Detective Association — that un- 
official and semi-secret group of peace officers who aided each other in law enforce- 
ment. The book is entertaining and primarily accurate despite the florid style of the 
General's ghost writer. 

















A PIMA REMEMBERS 


by 
GEUKGE WEBB 


A literary work both warm and perceptive, 
A Pima Remembers affords a rare insight into 


the ways of a people little known to outsiders. 


PRICE $3.00 
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